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EWSPAPERS and magazines fre- 

quently carry stories with blaring 
headlines that “Drycleaning and 
Pressing Are Hard on Clothes!”, or 
“Too Frequent Cleaning Ruins Your 
Clothes!”, or “Too Frequent Cleaning 
Wears Out Your Clothes!” Why do 
some newspaper columnists and fea- 
ture writers make these statements? 
Why do some clothing manufacturers 
carry these statements on labels and 
hang tags? Why do some retailers say 
this in their ads? Is there any truth in 
these statements? 

The drycleaning industry has known 
(from research conducted = over 
twenty-five years ago) that these 
statements have no basis in fact. But 
in order to answer this question once 
and for all with scientific tests, the 
National Institute of Drycleaning 
conducted a two-year wear study re- 
search project which has just been 
completed. The study, reported in full 
here, should put to rest any miscon- 
ception which may have existed in 
the past. It shows that Drycleaning 
Alone Does Not Wear Out Clothes! 

The Answer: WEAR STUDY AND 
TESTS CONDUCTED BY NID. 

Our study on determining what 
effect drycleaning has on clothes is 
divided into three parts: 

Part I. Five identical men’s suits 
and four identical women’s suits were 
purchased for use in this project. 
These suits were used in the following 
manner: 

1) One suit of each set was kept 
as an original for comparison 
purposes. 

2) One suit of each set was dry- 
cleaned fifty times in petroleum- 
type drycleaning solvent. These 
suits were finished between each 
drycleaning. 

One suit of each set was dry- 
cleaned fifty times in perchlor- 
ethylene. These suits were fin- 
ished between each drycleaning 
treatment. 

The remaining suits (two men’s, 
one woman’s) were placed in 
use for a two-year period. 
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Part II. At the conclusio. of the 
two-year project, an evaluation of 
all the suits in the study was made 
by two panels. One panel was made 
up of persons trained in laboratory 
and drycleaning evaluations; the other 
panel was made up of persons repre- 
senting the consumer of drycleaning 
services. 

Part III. An investigation was made 
of the literature that has been pub- 
lished on previous research on the 
effect of drycleaning on fabrics car- 
ried out in studies undertaken at 
colleges, universities, and govern- 
ment agencies. This was done in order 
to determine if such findings substan- 
tiate our findings. 


I. LABORATORY AND WEAR 
TESTS ON MEN’S AND 
WOMEN’S SUITS 


Before the suits were purchased 
for this study, consultations were held 
with various persons to obtain their 
thinking and opinions as to the type 
of suits that should be included in 
this study. We learned that a con- 
siderable amount of work has been 
done on determining the quality and 
grades of men’s suits, and the con- 
struction features that are important 
in women’s suits. Clarice Scott and 
Margaret Smith, clothing specialists, 
Institute of Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Services, US De- 
oartment of Agriculture, have done 
considerable work on this subject. Be- 
cause some of their findings have an 
important relationship to our study 
and the interpretation of our findings, 
we quote from their publications. 

Miss Scott says (1) ... “In a man’s 
suit, construction is complicated— 
much that affects wearing quality, 
appearance, and fit, is hidden. Cer- 
tain qualities show up only with wear 
and cleaning. And the labels now used 
in men’s suits give little information. 

“How then can the buyers of some 
26,000,000 men’s suits sold in this 
country each year for over ‘a billion 
dollars be sure of getting their 
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money’s worth? How can they choose 
wisely from the wide range of qual- 
ity and price offered on the market? 

“Until manufacturers adopt a sys- 
tem of labeling that gives facts, some 
things will have to be taken on faith 
in buying suits. On the other hand, 
much can be learned to help judge 
whether a suit has the qualities 
wanted and is a good value for the 
price . . . what kind of cloth is best 
for different kinds of wear . . . how 
different suits are made and how 
materials and workmanship affect 
values what points to check 
when looking at suits and what ques- 
tions to ask about qualities that can’t 
be seen ... how to judge fit, so im- 
portant to the service and satisfaction 
a man gets from a suit.” 

Miss Scott discusses all the points 
of fabric and garment construction 
that make for satisfactory perform- 
ance in wear and cleaning. She com- 
pares these factors in three grades 
of men’s suits, low, medium, and high. 

Many people believe, for example, 
that if they buy a hand-tailored suit 
at a high cost, it is an assurance of 
good performance. Miss Scott points 
out that the term “Hand-Tailored” as 
applied to a suit does not mean that 
every stitch is hand-sewn. For practi- 
cal reasons, all seams are machine- 
stitched. To carry a “Hand-Tailored” 
label, a coat must be made with at 
least twenty-one specified hand op- 
erations. In fine suits, hand opera- 
tions number more than twenty-one. 
Miss Scott points out that some hand 
work is not as long wearing as ma- 
chine sewing, and unless done by an 
expert, may not look well. 

We were interested, too, in facts 
required by the purchaser in selecting 
and purchasing a suit. When we 
shopped the market, we found very 
few suits that met the requirements 
that have been recommended for in- 
formative labeling. Those given in 
the USDA publication, Bulletin No. 
688 (1) are as follows: 

Outercloth: Brand or name of man- 

facturer. Kind of cloth and fiber 
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content. Weight of fabric, free- 
dom from flaws, type of wear for 
which the material is recom- 
mended. 

Lining: Kind of material. Number 
of threads to the inch, weight of 
the fabric, breaking strength, 
crocking, resistance to rubbing 
and abrasion. 

Coat front: Kind of inner material 

—whether high-grade hair canvas 
or a substitute. If hair canvas, 
percentage of hair and wool. 

Collar interlining: Whether high- 
grade linen or a cotton substitute. 

Tape: Whether linen or cotton; 
whether or not it has been thor- 
oughly shrunk. 

Pocketing: Quality of cotton, num- 
ber of yarns per inch, weight of 
fabric, breaking strength, resist- 
ance to rubbing or abrasion. 

Workmanship: Grade of suit—the 
grade number used in the indus- 
try to denote that certain opera- 
tions were performed in making 
the suit. 

Findings: Whether sewing thread is 
silk or cotton; kinds of buttons. 

Colorfastness of the outer cloth, 
lining, and threads. 

Shrinkage of all materials in suits. 

The quality factors listed above may 

also be applied to the selection and 
performance of women’s suits (4, 5). 


DESCRIPTION OF SUIT IN OUR 
STUDY——For our study, we de- 
cided that we should select suits in 
the average price range and medium 
grade (1), made of a representative 
fabric. We purchased five men’s suits 
of a well-known brand, at a cost of 
$74.90 each. The fabric in the suits was 
identical: a brown, plain weave, hard- 
finished worsted of 100% wool with 
a white filament nylon yarn that gives 


the fabric an _ interesting texture 
(Fig 1). 

Suit No. 1 was maintained as the 
original. 

Suit No. 2 was drycleaned fifty 


times in a petroleum-type dryclean- 
ing solvent. The suit was finished each 
time it was drycleaned. (Hard wool 
classification). 

Suit No. 3 was drycleaned fifty 
times in perchlorethylene. The suit 
was finished each time the suit was 
drycleaned. (Hard wool classification). 

Suits Nos. 4 and 5 were put into 
use for a period of two years. 

In the women’s suits, we again de- 
cided to select a suit in the average 
price range and a representative fab- 
ric. We decided on a 100% gray wool 
flannel. It is a known fact that soft- 
finished woolens and hard-finished 
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Figure 1 


This is the man’s original new suit. The 
fabric is a brown 100% worsted with a 
white nylon filament yarn that gives in- 
teresting surface texture. 


woolens perform differently in wear 
and in drycleaning. Since we selected 
a hard-finished woolen in the men’s 
suits, we decided on a soft-finished 
fabric in the women’s suits. The nap 
on the flannel hides the twill weave. 
The suits cost $50.95 each. (Fig 4). 

Suit No. 1 was maintained as the 
original. 

Suit No. 2 was drycleaned fifty 
times in a petroleum-type dryclean- 
ing solvent. The suit was finished 
after each drycleaning. (Soft 
classification). 

Suit No. 3 was drycleaned fifty 
times in perchlorethylene. The suit 
was finished after each drycleaning. 
(Soft wool classification). 

Suit No. 4 was put into use for a 
two-year period, 


OBSERVATIONS MADE ON THE 
SUITS THAT WERE DRYCLEANED 
BUT NOT WORN The suits 
were examined visually and measure- 
ments for shrinkage were taken after 
five, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, and 
50 drycleaning and finishing treat- 
ments. Measurements and dimensional 
change are given in Tables I, II, III, 
and IV. 

The fabric and garment construc- 
tion of the men’s suits gave very 
good performance, as may be noted 
from the small changes that took 
place over the fifty cleaning treat- 
ments. The amount or degree of 
change would not cause any cus- 
tomer complaint. 

The degree of dimensional change 
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Figure 2 


This suit was drycleaned and finished 
50 times. 


Figure 3 


This suit was worn over 1,500 hours dur- 
ing a two-year wear period. It was dry- 


cleaned and finished 14 times. It was 
pressed 23 times in between drycleanings. 
The trousers were pressed an additional 
eight times. 


in the women’s suits was slightly 
greater than in the men’s suits—and 
the greatest change occurred in the 
skirts. This may be due to two fac- 
tors: 

1) A _ soft-finished flannel is 
known to be more susceptible 
to shrinkage than is a closely 
woven, hard-finished worsted 
fabric. 

2) The-shrinkage shows up to the 
greatest degree in the skirt 
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Figure 4 
This is the woman’s original new suit. 
The fabric is a gray, 100% wool flannel. 


Figure 5 
This suit was drycleaned and finished 
50 times, not worn. 


length. You will note that the 
shrinkage measurements in the 
coat after fifty drycleanings are 
negligible. 
This apparent shrinkage in the 
skirt length may be accounted for in 
the way it is finished on the press. 
The skirt may be placed over the 
buck of a press, steamed and shaped 
so that the dimensional change 
(shrinkage) that occurs in_ the 
lengthwise direction of the fabric 
produces a_ corresponding change 
(stretching) in the crosswise direc- 
tion. This change usually can be 
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Figure 6 
This suit was worn 600 hours during a 
two-year wear period. It was drycleaned 
and finished eight times. The skirt was 
worn an additional 61 hours and had two 
additional pressings. 


overcome by finishing in the same 
manner, but shaping in the length- 
wise direction. 

The seaming of the fabric into a 
garment, as in a coat, contributes, in 
some instances, to the stabilizing of 
a fabric so that shrinkage may not 
be noticeable. This question has 
been raised by other investigators 
when they have attempted to corre- 
late shrinkage measurements made 
on a flat piece of fabric as against 
shrinkage determinations made _ by 
garment measurements. There may 
also be the additional factor of error, 
in that the same tension may not be 
applied on a tape measure, even by 
the same person, over a period of 
time. 


VISUAL APPEARANCE OF 
SUITS THAT WERE DRY- 
CLEANED ONLY 


Men’s Suits: Visual examination 
of the suits during the fifty cleaning 
treatments showed that: 

1) After twenty-five drycleanings, 
the shoulder padding in one 
suit worked loose and needed 
repairing. 

2) The white nylon filament fibers 
of the fabric began to work to 
the surface of the fabric at the 
notch of the lapel and on the 
flaps of the coat pocket. Al- 
though this was noted after 
twenty-five cleanings, it did not 
become objectionable until the 
fortieth cleaning. The white 
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nylon fibers began working up 
to the surface of the fabric 
along the edges of the front 
closing of the coat at this point. 


Women’s Suits: 

1) In the women’s suits, the but- 
tons were functional and were 
not removed from the jacket 
before drycleaning. The finish 
on the buttons began to chip 
and peel after five dryclean- 
ings. This required removing 
of the buttons and replacing 
them with a new set. 

2) Slight fuzziness was _ noted 
around the hemline after fif- 
teen drycleanings. This was not 
objectionable. 

3) After twenty drycleanings, 
considerable yarn slippage was 
noted in the hem tape. 

4) After twenty-five drycleanings, 
the left side of the coat facing 
became loose and had to be 
mendéd. The fuzziness around 
the hem of the skirt became 
more noticeable. The color of 
the fabric appeared slightly 
darker. Upon comparison with 
the original suit, it was at this 
point that we noted some of 
the nap was being removed 
from the surface of the fabric. 
It is doubtful that a person 
wearing the suit would notice 
this difference if she did not 
compare the cleaned fabric 
with the original fabric. 

5) After forty drycleanings, the 
loss of nap became more ap- 
parent, 


OBSERVATIONS MADE ON 





THE SUITS THAT WERE WORN 
AND DRYCLEANED You 
may wonder why we placed two 


men’s suits in wear and only one 
woman’s suit. This was done so that 
we could observe a suit coat that 
had been worn, in which the sleeves 
were rolled in finishing as against a 
suit coat that had been worn, in 
which the sleeves were creased in 
finishing. The creasing of the sleeve 
did not have any adverse effect, al- 
though the fabric appeared to be 
more shiny at the elbow. 

The men’s suits received more 
wear in the two-year period than 
did the woman’s suit. There are two 
reasons for this: 

1) The men’s suits could be class- 
ed as year-round, whereas the 
woman’s suit was seasonal, a 
suit that would be worn in the 
fall and winter. months only; 

2) Women: rotate their clothes 
more frequently than do men, 
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hence over the same period of 
time they do not wear a par- 
ticular garment as regularly as 
a man wears a suit. 

In the two-year period, the wom- 
an’s suit was worn 600 hours, as 
against the men’s suits worn 1,500 
hours. The woman’s suit was cleaned 
and pressed eight times. In addition, 
the skirt was worn sixty-one hours 
when the jacket was not worn, and 
pressed two additional times. By 
comparison, the men’s suits were 
cleaned and pressed fourteen times 
during the two-year period. But the 
suit was pressed twenty-three times 
and the trousers an additional eight 
times between the regular dryclean- 
ing periods. At the end of 1,024 hours 
of wear, a pocket in one of the men’s 
suits had to be mended because the 
keys carried in the pocket abraded 
the cotton lining fabric and caused 
it to go into holes. 

The dimensional changes that took 
place in the suits that were worn 
from the fifth drycleaning to the end 
of the two-year wear period are 
given in Tables V, VI, and VII. In 
the opinion of the wearer, the suits 
gave satisfactory performance in 
wear and in drycleaning. 


li. REACTIONS OF THE 
JUDGING PANELS TO THE 
SUITS THAT WERE 
DRYCLEANED FIFTY 
TIMES AND THE SUITS 
THAT WERE IN SERVICE 
FOR A TWO-YEAR PERIOD 


We removed all forms of identifi- 
cation from the men’s and women’s 
suits and assigned a number to each 
one. We prepared a questionnaire 
and asked ten persons who are 
trained in laboratory and dryclean- 
ing evaluation to look at the suits 
and answer the questions asked. 

Then we asked ten persons who 
represent typical purchasers of 
wearing apparel and  drycleaning 
services to observe the suits and 
answer the same questionnaire. The 
results are given in Tables VII and 
VIII. 

The results show that the un- 
trained observers were not able to 
identify either a suit that had been 
worn for a two-year period and dry- 
cleaned, or a suit that had been dry- 
cleaned and finished fifty times. (See 
Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6). 

Observers who had been labora- 
tory-trained in fabric evaluation were 
more accurate in their evaluations 
because they knew what to look for: 
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TABLE V 


Dimensional change* on man’s suit No. 4 
(Expressed in inches and difference from original measurements ) 


After five wear periods After two-year 








Original and five drycleanings wear period 
Jacket a 
1) Back of neck to coat bottom 31% 315g 0 31% +%% 
2) Underarm seam 
Right 23% 2314 0 23% + \% 
Left 23% 23% 0 23% - \% 
3) Back (armscye to armscye) 18% 18% 0 18 -— \ 
4) Underarm sleeve seam 
Right 18% 18% 0 s - 
Left 18% 18% 0 18% + \ 
5) Chest 
, “Right 10% 10% 0 10% -% 
. Left 10% 10% 0 10% + % 
rousers 
1) Waistband 36 36 0 36 0 
2) Inside seam (crotch to cuff) 
Right leg 305% 3054 0 30% — 3 
Left leg 30% 30% 0 30% — 1 
3) Outside seam from waist to cuff ‘ : 
Right leg 40% 40% 0 4016 0 
Left leg 41% 41% 0 4154 + \% 
*—Shrinkage 
+Stretch 
TABLE VI 


Dimensional change* in man’s suit No. 5 
(Expressed in inches and difference from original measurements ) 


After five wear periods After two-year 








Original and five drycleanings wear period 
Jacket 

1) Back of neck to coat bottom 32% 32% 0 33 +X 
2) Underarm seam 

Right 237% 23 % 0 4 % + e 

Left 23% 23% 0 
3) Back (armscye to armscye) 17% 18 + \% 18 + 1 
4) Underarm sleeve seam 

Right 19% 19% 0 19% -—- \% 
8) Ch Left 19% 19% 0 194% — \&% 

est 
Right 1244 124% 8600 12% + 
r Left 12% 12% 0 12% +0 
rousers 

1) Waistband 34% 34% 0 34% 0 
2) Inside seam (crotch to cuff) : 

Right leg 32% 32% + ° 32% = 

Left leg 33% 33% \y a =F 
3) Outside seam from waist to cuff : 

Right leg 44% 443% 0 44%-—-%\ 

Left leg 44 44%+% 444 + 4 
*—Shrinkage 

+Stretch 
TABLE VII 


Dimensional change* in ladies’ suit No. 4 
(Expressed in inches and difference from original measurements ) 


Original 
Jacket 
1) Back of neck to bottom of coat 23 
2) Underarm seam 
Right 13% 
Left 13% 
3) Back (armscye to armscye) 17% 
4) Underarm seam sleeve 
Right 17% 
Left 17 
5) Bust 
Right 11% 
Left 11% 
Skirt 4 
1) Waistband 27% 
2) Length—side seam 
Right 28% 
Left 28% 
3) Bottom of skirt 
Front 21 
Back 19% 
*—Shrinkage 
+Stretch 


After two-year 
wear period 


After five wear periods 
and five drycleanings 


22% -— % 22% — % 
13% 0 13% 0 
13% 0 13% — &% 
17% 0 17% 0 
17% 0 174% +% 
17 0 174% + 
114% 0 11% — \% 
11% 0 1%-%\ 
27% 0 27% 0 
2834 0 28% 4 
28% 0 284% -—-% 
21 0 21 

19% 0 194% + ¥% 





abrasion of the fabric in the underarm 
areas of the coat and the crotch of 
the trousers; perspiration staining of 
the jacket lining in the underarm 
areas are “tell-tale” signs that dis- 
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tinguish between a suit that has been 
worn and one that has only been dry- 
cleaned. 

As indicated, eighteen out of the 
twenty-person panel _ stated that 
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setiaaaanpaaaiadimaiataeasiiamteameataaiaasteasataaasataaingisteaitbiniaeneanimiinmmatnanaitts 
TABLE VIII 


Questions and responses on the men’s suits 


Laboratory personnel Consumers 
Correct Wrong Correct Wrong 
Which suit do you think is the original? 10 0 8 2 


vA Which suits do you think have been worn and dry- , ‘ . 


Par 


een 
iry- 


that 


958 


cleaned? 


Which suits do you think have been drycleaned and 


pressed 50 times? : 
Do you consider any of the suits wearable? 


List the numbers of the suits you do not think wearable. 


1 a 6 
10 said all wearable 10 said all wearable 
x x 








TABLE IX 


Questions and responses on the women’s suits 


Which suit do you think is the original? 


Which suit do you think has been worn and drycleaned? 6 3 
Which suits do you think have been drycleaned and 


pressed 50 times? M 
Do you consider any of the suits wearable? 
List number of suits you do not think wearable. 


Laboratory personnel Consumers 
Correct Wrong Correct Wrong 

7 3 4 6 

3 7 


4 
9 said all wearable. 9 said all wearable. 

f #4 
(Both #1 and #4 were drycleaned 50 times. These 
two persons stated they would wear the suits for 
everyday but not for Sunday best). 





they considered all the suits wear- 
able. As may be expected, all per- 
sons do not have the same standards 
of appearance—what may be accept- 
able to one may not be acceptable 
to another. 

A sixth question was 
both panels: 

“What effects of wear do you no- 
tice in the suits that you have indi- 
cated were worn and drycleaned?” 
We have summarized their answers. 


asked of 


Men’s Suits: 


Cuffs, pocket edges show signs of 
wear. 

Fraying of the fabric at the lapel. 

Worn looking. 

Abrasion of the fabric. 

Pocket repaired. 

Discoloration of the underarm lin- 
ing and inside waistband. 

Split in the collar. 

Buttonholes look worn. 

Buttons are discolored. 

Shine on seat of trousers. 

Color change in fabric (one said 
lighter; another said darker). 
Soft appearance of fabric reduced. 
(This statement was made in 
comparing the worn and cleaned 

suit with the original). 
Women’s Suits: 
Loss of nap. 
Stitching in lining pulled apart. 
Hem tape frayed and worn look- 


ing. 

Wear spots in seat of skirt; elbow 
of sleeve. 

Buttons and _ buttonholes look 
worn. 


Perspiration stains on lining. 
Smali moth hole. (The suit was 
stored over the winter months). 
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This summary shows some of the 
shortcomings of fabric performance 
and garment performance in wear. 
NID has observed these wear fac- 
tors for many years in garments 
that have been sent to NID’s Tex- 
tile Analysis Department, and in 
other wear studies that have been 
undertaken from time to time. Some 
of these problems have been report- 
ed in the Technical and Fabrics- 
Fashions bulletins. The illustrations 
shown are typical examples. (See 
Figures 7, 8, 9, and 10). 


Ill. OTHER STUDIES 
SUBSTANTIATE NID’S 
FINDINGS 


No one has ever determined just 
how long a person should expect to 
wear and launder a garment, or 
wear and dryclean a garment. Most 
commercial laboratories wash or 
dryclean a garment five times in 
order to determine its serviceability 
to a given method of cleaning. In a 
recent publication of American Fab- 
rics, it has been indicated that 
twenty-five drycleanings is the 
average wear and cleaning life of a 
garment. 

Several studies have been under- 
taken by colleges, universities and 
government agencies that have 
shown that drycleaning itself has 
little effect on fabrics designed for 
durability and serviceability. It is a 
known fact that some high-styled 
fabrics and novelty constructions are 
designed for eye appeal; hence serv- 
iceability and drycleanability are 
sacrificed. A long wear life should 
not and cannot be expected from 
such fabrics. 
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Figure 7 
A pair of 100% wool trousers worn by 
a car salesman. The right pocket edge is 
worn from putting his hands in and out 
of the pocket while reaching for keys. 





Figure 8 
The inside pocket of a pair of trousers 
worn by a store manager. The cotton lin- 
ing fabric wore out from the heavy keys 
he carried in his pocket. 


A) Fellowship tests conducted in 
1932-33 on “The Effect of Dryclean- 
ing Solvents upon Fabrics” by Wil- 
liam D Appel, then chief of the Tex- 
tile Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and E E Hughes, research 
associate, National Association of 
Drycleaners (5), showed that there 
was no loss of tensile strength in 
drycleaning. Several different fab- 
rics were tested in several different 
solvents used generally in commercial 
drycleaning, including Stoddard Sol- 
vent and a number of commercial 
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Figure 9 
These trousers were worn by a traveling salesman. He wore a hole in the seat of the 
trousers, as well as removed the pink surface yarns that create a textured surface 
effect. The seat of the trousers is worn smooth from “just sitting’ and sliding 


in and out of a car. 


synthetic solvents. This report 
shows, too, that there was no shrink- 
age of any of the fabrics in the series 
of tests, which consisted of dryclean- 
ing through ten cycles. 


B) Lund, Phelps and Norton (6) 
studied five wool flannels made of 
new and reused wool. One flannel 
was made of new wool only, three of 
mixtures of new and reused wool, 
and one of reused wool only. The 
physical characteristics of these ma- 
terials were measured on a set of 
control swatches as delivered from 
the factory. Swatches were removed 
after drycleaning five, ten, and fif- 
teen times. Another set was stored 
at room temperature for the dura- 
tion of the study. Skirts were made 
of these flannels and put into wear 
service. 

This study showed that storage 
appeared to have resulted in only 
minor changes in the fabric. Dry- 
cleaning resulted in some small in- 
creases in thickness, weight, and 
breaking strength and in elongation. 
In numerous cases, these seemed to 
be less marked in those fabrics with 
larger proportions of reused wool. 

This study also showed that the 
effects of wear alone were increased 
by increased duration of service, as 
would be expected. Also in general, 
they appeared to have been in- 
creased by increasing proportions of 
reused wool in the fabric. Wear 
combined with drycleaning was said 
to have resulted in progressive losses 
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in strength and elongation as the 
proportion of reused wool increased. 
But this loss of strength was also 
noted in the control samples that 
were not drycleaned. 


C) Lund, Phelps, Norton and 
Miller (7) studied three weights of 
new all-wool serge that were made 
into trousers and worn by men stu- 
dents at South Dakota State College. 
Three trousers of each material were 
worn 1,500 hours, three for 
hours, three for 4,500 hours. All were 
drycleaned after every 300 hours of 
wear. 

Physical measurements were made 
and _ reported. 

The study showed that dryclean- 
ing did not produce marked changes 
in the fabric, but some minor varia- 
tions were noted. Wear alone caused 
these materials to lose weight, thick- 
ness, and extensibility, and “. . . is 
thought to be chiefly responsible for 
the deterioration of the fabric in 
these garments. The first wear peri- 
od showed small changes in many 
instances, but continued wear re- 
sulted in losses which were of con- 
siderable magnitude and which be- 


came increasingly large as wear 
progressed.” 
Visual observations of the trou- 


sers indicated that most of the ef- 
fects of wear became apparent after 
about 1,500 hours of wear and before 
3,000 hours of wear. The character 
and evidence of wear and the loca- 
tion of worn areas were obvious— 
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Figure 10 
These trousers split along the crease line 
in the leg of the garment. The 100% 
worsted, plain weave fabric construction 
contributes to this type of damage. 


holes and fraying at the turn of the 
cuff, frayed and worn pocket edges, 
holes in the seat area, threadbare 
and worn buttonholes. 

It is a known fact that many fac- 
tors contribute to the performance 
of fabrics to drycleaning. The degree 
to which a fabric stretches or shrinks 
depends on: 

1) Characteristic of the fabric, 
weave, twist of yarn, fiber con- 
tent, and finishing treatment 
during manufacture; and 

2) The method of cleaning, for ex- 
ample, drycleaning, wetclean- 
ing, or laundering: 


D) Fletcher and Jones (8) in a 
study on the dimensional change of 
certain cotton, wool, and rayon wo- 
ven fabrics during various cleaning 
and pressing processes, found that 
cotton and wool fabrics shrank most 
in laundering and least in dryclean- 
ing. The dimensional changes of all 
the continuous filament acetate fab- 
rics were about the same in all three 
cleaning methods. In the continuous 
filament rayon fabrics the dimen- 
sional changes in laundering and 
wetcleaning were about the same, 
ana were greater than those in dry- 
cleaning. Laundering caused _ the 
most shrinkage in the spun rayon 
fabrics; wetcleaning produced the 
most shrinkage in the mixed acetate 
and rayon fabrics. Drycleaning pro- 
duced less shrinkage than wetclean- 
ing; and on the whole laundering 

(Concluded on page 949) 
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R CHAIRMAN, Members and 

Guests of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion— 

This is my last public address as 
president of your Association. There 
is no place I would rather be at this 
time than here in the South. No Sec- 
tion has given my administration 
more support and cooperation than 
I have had from yours and the others 
in the South. In delivering this 
final talk, it is fitting and appropriate 
for me to come before my friends 
here in the Southeastern Section of 
AATCC. 

If you will permit me, I would like 
to review some of the things I have 
tried to do during my term of office. 
I should also like to point the way 
to the future of the Association, as 
I see it. I feel sure that your new 
president, Weldon Helmus, will carry 
on in the best tradition of AATCC. 

I would ask only one favor from 
each and every one of you—that you 
give him your wholehearted backing. 
As he unfolds his program to you, 
I know that you will at once find 
that you have a splendid leader to 
head the Association. If you will give 
him the kind of help you have given 
me, AATCC will continue to move 
forward and to prosper. 

When I took office two years ago, 
I presented a four-point program, 
both as an immediate and a long- 
range target. In brief, this called for 
a membership of 10,000 strong; an 
income from corporate supporters of 
$100,000 to be used for research; a 
broadening of our technical horizons 
to include research in developing 
methods of test for industrial end- 
use as well as extending our influ- 
ence in the consumer area; and 
finally a program to enlist young 
people in our industry. I would like 
to take these points one by one and 
develop them for you. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that there is a 10,000 potential 
membership for AATCC. It has been 


*Presented December 6, 1958 at Atlanta, Ga 
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demonstrated right here in this Sec- 
tion, that with concerted effort you 
can, in just one year, bring in enough 
new members to entitle you to an 
additional Councilor. With the same 
kind of drive, you could add still an- 
other Councilor in 1960. If every one 
of the fourteen Sections increased its 
membership rolls by ten percent, we 
would be well on our way to our 
goal of 10,000. 

When my good friend, Sydney 
Cone, addressed the Piedmont Sec- 
tion last April, he put it this way. ... 


“There are some executives who 
believe that they have enough pat- 
ent medicines in their shops to 
justify cutting off the contact of 
their technical people from all other 
technical people. To these execu- 
tives I would like to suggest that it 
is impractical to preserve secret 
processes or secret methods by 
keeping your technicians out of cir- 
culation. 

“If the Association did not exist, 
I believe our technicians would in- 
evitably gravitate together and that 
they would continue to exchange 
general information of a proper un- 
classified nature. I would rather 
have our young men go out to these 
meetings three or four times a year 
than to see them ingrown within 
our own establishments.” 


I think Mr Cone represents the 
general attitude of management, so if 
you go to management with this 
proposition and explain the benefits 
of AATCC membership which will 
accrue to their companies, I feel sure 
that management will take steps to 
see that their people join our Associa- 
tion. 

AATCC probably has been respon- 
sible, more than any other single 
force, for enabling the textile indus- 
try to maintain orderly technical 
housekeeping through standard test 
methods. 

Without a sound basis of measure- 










ments, founded on industry-wide ac- 
cepted methods of test, our produc- 


tion would be chaotic and our 
progress hopelessly snarled. However, 
our research and technical program 
continues to lag behind the needs of 
the industry, but I am hopeful that, 
with more adequate financing, we can 
increase our services. There are still 
many companies which are not sup- 
porting the AATCC as Corporate 
Members. I would like to see our 
program and our services become so 
vital to all companies that they could 
not afford to by-pass membership in 
AATCC. We now have a budget of 
$73,000 for the research and technical 
phases of our operations, I would like 
to see this increased to $100,000. 

Here is another place where we 
need help from management and 
where you can bring your influence 
to bear. Recently, I addressed an 
open letter to the management of 
the textile industry. I would like to 
read it to you. 


“Most of us recognize that the 
textile industry, more than ever 
before, needs coordinated technical 
information to solve its production 
and merchandising problems. 

“The complexities brought about 
by new scientific developments, 
coupled with an aggressive demand 
by competing industries for the 
consumer dollar leave us _ little 
choice. To stay in business, we must 
keep pace with the national em- 
phasis on technological achieve- 
ment. 

“We have the facilities to do this 
on an industry-wide level. We have 
one of the world’s finest research 
groups of some 400 experts who 
are volunteering their time, talents 
and experience in assembling a vast 
array of priceless data in the in- 
terest of the wet-processing indus- 
try. The machinery for this is pro- 
vided by AATCC through the 
laboratories it maintains, the serv- 
ices of its national headquarters 
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staff, and a highly organized com- 
mittee structure. 

“Every company in the industry 
is sharing daily in the benefits re- 
sulting from AATCC’s research and 
technical program. This program 
is being. geared to the broader 
needs of the textile industry which 
we see all around us. It must have 
whole-hearted support. Not less 
than $100,000 is requested to do 
the kind of job that will help give 
our industry the lift it so urgently 
needs. 

“We want every company in the 
industry to be identified with the 
success of this undertaking as a 
Corporate Member of AATCC. 
We are counting on an enthusiastic 
response and the cooperation of 
all concerned to achieve our goal.” 


To the men and women in our in- 
dustry, we have the responsibility for 
providing a common meeting ground 
where they may find the best in 
science and technology to aid them 
in their careers. The aims and objec- 
tives of our Association, as conceived 
thirty-seven years ago, are just as 
practical and meaningful today. They 
represent our rallying point, and lest 
we take them for granted, I want to 
recite them verbatim from our Con- 
stitution. 

First, our object is to promote in- 
crease of knowledge of the applica- 
tion of dyes and chemicals in the 
textile industry; second, to encourage 
in any practical ‘vay, research work 
on chemical processes and materials 
of importance to the texvile industry; 
and third, to establish for the riem- 
bers a channel by which the inter 
change of professicnal Xnow'ledge 
among them may be increased. 

We have come a long, !ong way 
from the days when a dedicated 
group of textile chemists founded 
AATCC and kept it going in the early 
years. Today, on our research com- 
mittees and in our membership, we 
have representatives of retail stores 
and mail order houses. There are 
home economists from industry and 
from educational institutions. During 
the recent convention in Chicago, I 
was struck by the number of women 
members who attended; not the wives 
of our own members, but technically 
trained women who have achieved 
suffrage in science as well as at the 
polls. We have people from a variety 
of industries serving on our research 
committees—from automobile com- 
panies, from drycleaning and laun- 
dering companies, from rubber com- 
panies, home-appliance manufactur- 
ers, soap companies, salt companies, 
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and many others. Much of this broad- 
ened participation has resulted from 
the trend of textile manufacturing 
companies to orient their thinking to 
marketing. Consumer end-use in 
AATCC’s research program has 
reached a point where you now see 
in the stores hang tags on garments 
referring to an AATCC method of 
test. 

What does this all mean? It means 
that we are now an important public 
institution with great responsibilities 
which we must carry out in the pub- 
lic interest. The realization of these 
tremendous responsibilities is now 
upon us, and we are about to take 
stock of where we stand. The council 
has called for a special committee to 
study AATCC’s long-range objec- 
tives. We have only to look back ten 
years to realize that we may see some 
very substantial changes in the next 
ten years in our industry that will 
have an important bearing on the wel- 
fare of our Association. We cannot 
play it by ear. 

We must give careful study to the 
rapid changes taking place in our 
technology and make sure that we 
continue to serve the needs cf the 
companies and the individuxis who 
have built this Association into what 
it is today. 

In these times, the young people of 
our country are thinking about elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, and supersonics. 
We know they are not thinking much 
about careers in textiles. If they 
knew that our industry can provide 
careers comparable with other indus- 
tries in opportunity for advancement 


and rewards in satisfaction and serv- — 


ice, I feel sure that we would not 
have to worry so much about filling 
our ranks. We are beginning to do 
something about that, for we have 
recognized the need io build a res- 
ervoir of talent and promise for those 
to follow in our footsteps. 

This has become a serious problem. 

I understand that the eniployment 
service we set up at the Chicago con- 
vention had many more companies 
looking for people than individuals 
looking for jobs. This seems to be 
particularly true in the dyeing end of 
our industry. Each one of you can 
help correct this situtation if you wiil 
make it a point to look around among 
the young people you know in high 
school and pick out a likely textile 
chemist. Take him through your plant. 
Talk to his parents and his high 
school advisor. Explain the opportu- 
nities that are available to him in 
this industry. There is much effective 
recruiting that can be done with the 
help of our Sections throughout the 
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country. 

During my term of office, it has 
fallen to me to help guide our Na- 
tional Headquarters through a re- 
organization. 

Since our executive secretary took 
over the direction of staff operations 
in September 1956, much has been 
accomplished to create a more effec- 
tive service organization. We have 
worked together closely to try to give 
the Association the kind of Head- 
quarters office that can handle the 
many technical and administrative 
problems that need to be dealt with 
by a central office. We have grown 
in size, in the scope of our activities, 
and in prestige, and we must have 
the necessary machinery available to 
manage our affairs in a business-like 
manner. The days of “do-it-yourself” 
are over, and more and more we will 
be forced to rely on our National 
Headquarters to support the volun- 
tary activities of our membership 
with trained specialists in association 
work. Our research committees need 
help and assistance, as do a number 
of our administrative committees on 
such matters as conventions and 
corporate membership promotion. 
What we can do will be dependent 
on our income, and only as income 
increases can the National Headquar- 
ters services be expanded to meet 
the Association’s needs. 

I have noted with much interest an 
opinion that has been taking shape in 
the South concerning the. relocation 
of our Headquarters in one of your 
textile schools. In fact, I had an in- 
vitation to stop off on my way down 
here and look over the facilities of 
North Carolina State. Since the 
Council has not recognized the pos- 
sibility of giving up the present lo- 
cation, { did not feel I had the 
authority to accept this invitation. 
Since this general subject was dis- 
cussed at one of your recent meet- 
ings, I thought I would touch upon 
it as a matter of interest. As you may 
know, the Council has an agreement 
with Lowell Technological Institute 
to maintain our National Headquar- 
ters there until 1963. We he: e a very 
desirable arrangement v“* TI and 
space, light, heat, and general main- 
tenance are provided without charge. 
Within the next year the Association 
will occupy quarters in a new build- 
ing which is now going up on the 
campus. Since we are a national, and 
in fact an international organization, 
with broad areas of interest, I per- 
sonally feel that our main concern is 
to heave the National Headquarters 
situated under the most favorable 

(Concluded on page P942) 
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1958 Intersectional Contest ———— 


THE INFLUENCE OF GINNING CONDITIONS 
AND SUBSEQUENT FIBER PREPARATIONS ON CERTAIN 
PROPERTIES OF COTTON FABRICS* 


INTRODUCTION 


Z,XTENSIVE knowledge of the 
processing of cotton textiles has 
been accumulated through research 
and practical experience. Today re- 
search information developed on new 
dyes, resins, and other finishing agents 
is very detailed and extensive. Inves- 
tigations in this field are usually con- 
ducted on arbitrarily selected cotton 
yarn or fabrics. When the developed 
techniques are applied to cotton in 
the textile mill, sometimes unantici- 
pated variables are encountered be- 
yond the scope of the research in- 
vestigations. Some of these variables 
can be related to the history of grow- 
ing and harvesting of the cotton fiber 
as an agricultural product. The his- 
tory of the cotton fiber can be given 
in many ways when the cotton is con- 
sidered as having certain generic re- 
lationships (1); as grown under cer- 
tain climatic and soil conditions (2, 
3, 4, 5, 10); as picked by hand or 
by machine (6); and as ginned with 
selected equipment (7). Each of the 
above-mentioned factors can cause in 
cotton primary chemical and physi- 
cal changes which may be reflected 
in the finishing of cotton textiles. It 
is nearly impossible for textile mills 
to obtain correlative information or 
+o attempt to test all of the variables 
associated with the cotton consumed 
in a single mill. On the other hand, 
it is impossible for all new develop- 
ments to be systematically studied 
on cottons representative of all of the 
varied types that develop in a cotton 
crop even in one year, much less 
from vear to year. If such a program 
of testing and evaluating had been 
attempted, even with the limited 
knowledge of one hundred years ago, 
we would still be waiting for the use 
of indigo-dyed cottons. It is impos- 
sible to make predictions about the 
cotton fiber that may have to be 
processed year by year or sometimes 
batch by batch in a textile mill. These 
conditions are not as hopeless as one 





*Presented by Frederick T Lense on October 31, 
1958 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill, 
during the 37th National Convention. 
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The effects of selected wet preparation 
methods on cotton fiber are reported. One 
variety of cotton fiber was selected after 
both irrigated and nonirrigated growth. 
Irrigated- and nonirrigated-grown fibers 
were ginned under three ginning condi- 
tions. The six specimen fibers were then 
treated by certain wet preparation meth- 
ods. 

The paper reports the various physical 
and chemical properties of the various cot- 
tons studied, and the effects produced by 
certain wet-processing metheds. 


may think or wish to believe. The 
different processing techniques and 
customer requirements in the textile 
industry are as numerous and as con- 
fusing as the variables nature im- 
parts to the growing cotton plant. 

The textile chemist can continu- 
ally conduct extensive investigations 
of new and old processes and prod- 
ucts. Textile chemists use the same 
test procedures and research ap- 
proaches to develop technological in- 
formation for many specific purposes, 
either to sell textile chemicals or to 
sell finished textile materials. When 
unusual or unanticipated results are 
obtained in a textile mill in finishing 
cottons with the so-called time-tested 
methods, procedures, and products, 
the situation may sometimes be made 
confused by the lack of information 
about the way the cotton in question 
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was grown and harvested. For ex- 
ample, the 1956 and 1957 cotton crops 
were more heterogeneous than usu- 
al, owing to adverse climatic condi- 
tions at the time of growing or 
picking. During these two years, other 
production changes occured: more ex- 
tensive use of irrigation (8), the use 
of higher. temperatures in ginning, 
and additional lint cleaning (7). 
The Southeastern Section Commit- 
tee believed that, if the properties 
of selected cottons grown and ginned 
under known conditions were inves- 
tigated, a better understanding of 
some of the problems of the textile 
chemist would result. We also be- 
lieved that the information we might 
develop could answer some of the 
so-called wild rumors that get started 
whenever problems develop in the 
processing of cotton. We regret that 
time did not permit us to develop 
more extensive information. This pa- 
per, which we wish to be considered 
as a progress report on the process- 
ing of cotton-textile products, will 
cover the inter-relationships among 
selected cottons as outlined in Figure 
1. These cottons were: 
1) The same variety of cotton ir- 
rigated and nonirrigated and 
ginned under three ginning con- 


ditions; 
2) These cottons scoured with an 
anionic surfactant, with and 


without sodium carbonate or 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate; 

3) These cottons scoured with a 
nonionic surfactant, with and 
without sodium carbonate or 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate; 

4) These cottons alkaline scoured 
and bleached with peroxide; and 

5) The scoured and bleached cot- 
tons dyed with direct dye. 

We have developed information on 
these cottons relating to the percent 
moisture regain; percent alcohol-ex- 
tractable substances; pH of water ex- 
tracts; percent water-soluble reduc- 
ing substances; cupriethylene diamine 
fluidity; Causticaire maturity; differ- 
ential dye maturity; percent dye ab- 
sorption; percent lint foreign matter; 
number of raw stock neps; a com- 
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Figure 1 
An outline of the research work and a listing of tests performed 


parison of cottons after various scour- 
ing and bleaching procedures; and a 
comparison of dyed samples. There- 
fore, this Contest paper relates to the 
physical and chemical properties of 
cottons and the associated effects pro- 


duced by selected wet-preparation 
methods. 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURES 


The ginned cotton used in_ this 
work was initially used in a program 
(7) which was planned to evaluate 
the effect of double lint cleaning of 
cotton from the standpoints of mone- 
tary return to the cotton producer 
and the effect on the spinning qual- 
ity of the cotton. These tests were 
planned and conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stone- 
ville, Mississippi, in cooperation with 
the Delta Experiment Station of Mis- 
sissippi. The cotton was Delta Pine 
Land-15 variety picked fron nonir- 
rigated and irrigated fields in the 
same plantation from the 1956 cotton 
crop. The degree of defoliation of the 
field at the time of picking was rep- 
resentative of the Mississippi Delta 
area. The gin-test conditions consist- 
ed of three overhead cleaning and 
drying setups, which might be de- 
scribed as simple, moderate, and 
elaborate. Changes in these conditions 





are sometimes referred to variations 
in temperature of ginning. The gin 
equipment employed is given in Table 
E 

The following techniques and pro- 
cedures were used in this study. 





MOISTURE REGAIN — The 
moisture regain of the cottons was 
determined in duplicate according to 


ASTM D-629-57T. 


ALCOHOL EXTRACTABLES 





The alcohol-extractable matter of 


the cottons was determined in du- 
plicate on weighed samples dried in 
an oven at 105°+2°C for 24 hrs. 
The samples were placed in a Soxh- 
let extractor and extracted for four 
hrs with 99% isopropyl alcohol. The 
hot alcohol extract was filtered into 
a tared weighing flask, the flask 
placed on a steam bath, and the iso- 
propyl alcohol evaporated. The flask 
was then dried 
cooled in a desiccator, and weighed. 
The residue in the flask was re- 
corded as alcohol extractables. 





pH OF WATER EXTRACTS— 
The pH of the water extract from 
the cotton (9) was determined on 
duplicate two-gram samples of cot- 
ton. The cotton was wet thoroughly 
with six ml of hot distilled water 
by kneading with a glass rod. Then 
4.5 to five ml of the extract was 


TABLE I 


Type of equipment used in ginning cottons 


Elaborate 


Feed control unit 

Twenty-four (24) shelf tower drier 
Seven cylinder inclined cleaner 
Bur machine (two-split feed) 
Twenty-four (24) shelf tower drier 
Six cylinder horizontal cleaner 
Seven cylinder inclined cleaner 
Standard size feeders with heat 


Moderate 
Feed control unit 


Simple 
Feed control unit 


Twenty-four shelf tower drier 

Six cylinder horizontal cleaner 
Seven cyiinder inclined cleaner 
Standard size feeders with heat 


Standard size feeders with heat 
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at 105°C+2°C, 





recovered by centrifuging. The cot- 
ton was held off the bottom of the 
centrifuge tube by means of a wire 
basket. Three milliliters of the wa- 
ter extract was used for the pH 
measurement with a Beckman pH 
meter. 


WATER-SOLUBLE REDUCING 
SUBSTANCES (ESRM TEST)——— 
The water-soluble reducing sub- 
stances (ESRM) (9) were deter- 
mined on one ml of the extract 
from the pH test. This extract was 
treated with a Clinitest tablet, where- 
by sufficient heat was generated to 
boil the sample. Fifteen seconds af- 
ter boiling ceased, the sample was 
diluted to 15 ml with distilled wa- 
ter. The color developed was com- 
pared to the color developed in 
standard reducing solutions similarly 
treated, containing dextrose as the 
reducing substance. Standard reduc- 
ing solutions were prepared having 
a concentration ranging from 0.3 
mg/ml to 1.5 mg/ml dextrose in 
increments of 0.3 mg/ml. The ESRM 
value is the whole number corres- 
ponding to the concentration of dex- 
trose; for example, an ESRM value 
of three matches the standard re- 
ducing solution of 0.3 mg/ml dex- 
trose. 


FLUIDITY The fluidity of 
selected samples was determined in 
duplicate by the general method of 
dispersing cellulose in cupriethylene 
diamine as outlined in ASTM 539-53. 


MATURITY INDEX The ma- 








_turity index of selected samples was 


determined in triplicate by the Caus- 
ticaire method as published for in- 
formation by the ASTM. 


DIFFERENTIAL DYE MATURITY 
——tThe differential dye maturity 
was determined in duplicate by the 
method outlined in ASTM D1464-517. 
This procedure is based on _ the 
Goldthwait technique. 


DYE ABSORPTION———The ap- 
parent percent dye absorption was 
determined (10) in duplicate by the 
following method: 

The dye Direct Green 26 (CI 
34045) was used. The cotton sam- 
ple, weighing 500 mg, was wet out 
for 10 minutes in a 0.05% solu- 
tion of an anionic surface-active 
agent, 25°. solution. The sample 
was removed from the _ solution 
and the excess water blotted off 
with a clean towel. The fibers 
were dyed in a 20 x 200 mm test 
tube for one hr at 80°C in 25 ml 
of a dye solution containing 0.02% 
dye and 0.2°, sodium sulfate. The 
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amount of dye absorbed was meas- 
ured by determining the amount of 
dye remaining in the solution. A 
one-ml aliquot was removed from 
the dye solution in the test tube, 
and placed in a colorimeter tube and 
diluted to 10 ml with distilled wa- 
ter. The dye concentration in this 
tube was determined by use of 
a Klett photoelectric colorimeter 
using a 600 my» filter. The data 
were calculated and reported as 
percentage of dye on the fiber. A 
calibration curve for the dye anal- 
ysis was prepared. 


NEP COUNT: The nep count 
of the raw-stock cotton was deter- 
mined in triplicate by the method 
outlined in ASTM D1446-53T. Neps 
in this instance are one or more 
fibers occurring in a tangle or un- 
organized mass; neps should not be 
confused with other foreign matter 
found in cotton where the fiber is 
still attached to the seed or other 
trash. 


LINT FOREIGN MATTER——— 
The nonlint content of the cotton 
was determined in triplicate by the 
method outlined in ASTM D1451-56T. 
This is the method in which the 
Shirley Analyzer is used. 


SCOURING METHODS ——— Six 
different scouring methods were used, 
three with an anionic surfactant, an 
alkylarylpolyether sulfate, and three 
with a nonionic surfactant, an alkyl- 
arylpolyether alcohol. The solutions 
were prepared as follows: 





0.1% anionic surfactant in solu- 
tion 
0.1% anionic surfactant in solu- 


tion plus 2.0% Na.CO 
0.1% anionic surfactant in solu- 
tion plus 2.0% TSPP 


0.1% nonionic surfactant in so- 
lution 
0.1% nonionic surfactant in so- 


lution plus 2.0% Na.CO 
0.1% nonionic surfactant in so- 

lution plus 2.0% TSPP. 
Duplicate equal portions of the 
six cotton samples, irrigated and 
nonirrigated, respectively, ginned by 
simple, moderate, and elaborate meth- 
ods, were separately sewed into 
cotton-gauze bags. These twelve cot- 
ton samples were wet out in plain 
water prior to loading in a Smith- 
Drum, model PDM-1, one-lb pack- 
age and stock dye machine. The ma- 
chine was charged with the desired 
scouring solution and the solution 
was circulated in the machine for 
10 minutes at 120° F. The tempera- 
ture was raised to 200° F, and the 
scouring was continued for 30 min- 
utes, with five-minute inside-out 
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and outside-in shifts. The solution 
was drained and an inside-out flush 
given for five minutes, and the ma- 
chine was drained. The scoured sam- 
ples were removed from the machine 
and air dried. This procedure was 
repeated for each of the six scour- 
ing methods. 


ALKALINE SCOUR AND PER- 
OXIDE BLEACH An alkaline 
scour and a peroxide bleach were 
conducted in duplicate on equal por- 
tions of the six types of cotton 
samples. The samples were sepa- 
rately placed in cotton-gauze kags 
and boiled ‘for 30 minutes in a solu- 
tion containing 1.5% NaOH and 0.5% 
anionic surfactant, sodium N-methyl- 
N-oleyl taurate. The cotton was 
rinsed thoroughly and spun dry. 
The cotton was then saturated with 
a solution containing 15 lb of 33% 
hydrogen peroxide and 15 lb of 42° 
Bé sodium silicate and made up to 
100 gal of total volume. The pickup 
of peroxide and silicate was 22%. 
The cotton was steamed in a pad- 
steamer for 30 minutes at 200° F, 
washed thoroughly, and dried in an 
oven. 





DIRECT DYE METHOD———A 
direct dye. Direct Orange 37 (CI 
40265), which is known to dye im- 
mature cotton well, to exhaust rap- 
idly, and to migrate , poorly, was 
selected for use. This dye does not 
act similarly to the dyes used in 
the differential dye maturity tests: 
these dyes exhaust on the fiber to 
a major degree in proportion to the 
thickness of the fiber walls. Dupli- 
cate equal weights of cotton were 
separately placed in cotton gauze 
bags. The‘ cottons were dyed in 
seven different sets. Each set con- 
sisted of irrigated and nonirrigated 
cottons ginned under simple, mod- 
erate, and elaborate conditions for 
each type of fiber preparation, 
namely the six different scouring 
methods and the one bleach method. 
Each set was placed in a 20:1 80° F 
dyebath of 1%, on the weight of 


cotton, Direct Orange 37 and the 
bath was then heated for a period 
of 13 minutes to reach the boil. At 
the boil, a total of 20%, on the 
weight of cotton, of NaCl was added 
in three portions. The additions 
were made at intervals of five min- 
utes. Each addition was twice the 
weight of the previous one. The 
bath was maintained at the boil for 
30 minutes after the last salt addi- 
tion. The samples were rinsed in 
running water at room temperature, 
removed from the water, and oven 
dried. The samples were evaluated 
for depth and color under both in- 
candescent and noontime north sky- 
light lights. Comparisons were made 
separately and collectively between 
types of cotton, types of ginning 
conditions, and types of preparation 
treatments. The samples were cut 
into a near powder by means of a 


laboratory Wiley Mill with a 20- 
mesh screen and placed in glass 
vials for inspection. 
RESULTS 
The measured properties of the 
nonirrigated and irrigated cottons, 


ginned under simple, moderate, and 
elaborate conditions, are given in 
Table II. The measured properties 
of the anionic surfactant-scoured 
cottons, nonirrigated and _ irrigated 
cottons, gianed under simple, mod- 
erate, and elaborate conditions, are 
given in Table III. The measured 
properties of the same _ cottons 
scoured with the nonionic surfactant 
are given in Table IV. The proper- 
ties of the alkaline-scoured and per- 
oxide-bleached cotton are given in 
Table V. 

Figure 2, showing a photograph of 
pads prepared from nonirrigated and 
irrigated cottons ginned under sim- 
ple, moderate, and elaborate con- 
ditions, is presented to show typical 
differences in the appearance of the 
cotton even after it has _ passed 
through a Wiley Mill. 

The cottons ginned under simple 
conditions obviously contain more 


TABLE Il 
Properties of nonirrigated and irrigated cotton from same plantation 
Each ginned with three types of gin equipment 


Matur- Matur- 





Alcohol pH #20 soluble Vv ity % Lint Raw 
Gin moisture extract- water reducing Fluidity Causti- differ- foreign stock 
equipment regain able extract substances Rhes caire ential matter neps 
A—Nonirrigated 
Simple 7 0.68 7.0 6 5.6 77 89 4.14 20 
Moderate 7.1 0.55 7.0 5 4.2 76 90 2.83 19 
Elaborate 7.2 0.71 7.3 5.0 77 82 2.47 27 
B—Irrigated 
Simple 7.0 0.73 7.8 4 4.5 79 87 5.11 13 
Moderate 7.3 0.63 7.6 4 5.2 80 92 3.07 16 
Elaborate 7.2 0.51 7.4 a 5.3 80 92 3.33 18 
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TABLE Ill under moderate or elaborate condi- prior 
7 orate § 
Properties of nonirrigated and irrigated cotton from same plantation tions. — q af nite ty 
Each ginned with three types of gin equipment Similar pads were prepared for Sew the 
Determined after anionic scours all the cottons tested by the differ- ourtact 
ential dye-maturity method. The ; th 
Type Gin % Moisture % Alcohol % Dye Maturity a ini : ame wl n 
cotton equipment regain extractable absorption differential pads were used in comparing and in a 
= A—Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether sulfate (anionic surfactant) evaluating differences between cot- eae . 
Nonirrigated Simple 6.9 0.52 89 92 tons. — 
Moderate 6.8 0.54 92 92 : a lowe 
Elaborate 6.9 0.52 88 92 The direct dyed cottons were com- cal 
Irrigated Simple 7.6 0.56 94 92 pared visually for color value under = 
Moderate 7% 0.58 97 92 é 2 other 
Elaborate 7.1 0.52 94 92 both incandescent and _ noontime Th 
- . eT . e | 
B—Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether sulfate plus 2.0% Na:CO; north skylight lights. scourec 
Nonirrigated Simple 7.9 0.53 74 92 that th 
Moderate ro 0.42 78 92 NY < 
Elaborate 7.7 0.45 80 92 DISCUSSION AND cule 
Irrigated Simple 8.2 0.56 88 92 
Moderate 8.2 0.53 83 92 CONCLUSIONS than t 
Elaborate 8.1 0.52 85 92 ; : 7 
The data we have obtained show and el: 
- ™ . or " i or ° ° ene . i 
Cc Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether sulfate plus 2.0% TSPP that, as the ginning conditions change ence i 
Nonirrigated Simple 7.8 0.52 88 88 ‘ the dir 
Moderate a7 0.57 88 92 from simple to elaborate, the per- ; 
Elaborate 7.7 °. " pol cent moisture regain increases; the der dif 
Irrigated Simple 8.3 0.52 89 92 : tvpe o 
Moderate 8.3 0.54 90 92 raw stock nep count increases; the yp 
Elaborate $.3 0.51 - sd lint foreign matter decreases; and 
— the pH of the water extract in- 
creases for nonirrigated cotton and 2 
decreases for irrigated cotton. When - te 
TABLE IV we compared = data hag the vari- an tm 
Properties of nonirrigated and irrigated cotton from same plantation i hey used in the tests, we techniq 
Each ginned with three types of gin equipment ae i. at H h may | 
Determined after nonionic scours ) The pH of the water extract 
for nonirrigated cottons was 
Type Gin % Moisture % Alcohol % Dye Maturity ns — - 
cotton equipment regain extractable absorption differential lowe1 than for irrigated cottons; 
A—Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether alcohol (nonionic surfactant) 2) The Causticaire maturity was 
Nonirrigated Simple 8.1 0.24 81 83 lower for nonirrig: 5 
Moderate 8.0 0.25 85 89 er f fe igated cottons COUN’ 
Elaborate 8.0 0.27 85 85 than for irrigated; RESEA 
Irrigated Simple 7.4 0.36 82 92 3) The lin reign m or as an 2 
Moderate if. 0.34 83 89 ) t fo iS atte hist J T 
Elaborate 7.2 0.30 86 92 lower for nonirrigated cottons j 
B—Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether alcohol plus 2.0% Na2CO; than for irrigated; : J 
Nonirrigated Simple 7.6 0.26 75 92 4) The differential dye maturity May | 
ee Sp ent a. bo was lower for nonirrigated cot- Cana¢ 
Irrigated Simple 7.5 0.22 79 92 tons than for irrigated; 
ener es . = bo 5) The water-soluble reducing sub- 
stances were higher for non- NATIO 
C—Scoured with 0.1% alkylarylpolyether alcohol plus 2.0% TSPP Fluidity, Rhes irrigated cottons than for irri- Oct & 
Nonirrigated Simple 7.3 0.22 77 83 6.2 gated; Hotels, 
Moderate 7.3 0.24 82 85 5.6 s aton H 
Elaborate 7.2 0.27 84 88 5.6 6) The raw-stock nep count was se. 19 
Irrigated Simple 7.6 0.25 83 89 4.2 higher . irri Tet s a 
a _% .-* » 4 7 ghe for nonirrigated cottons Region) 
Elaborate 7.2 0.27 86 72 6.2 than for irrigated. 


Only in the differential dye ma- 
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turity, the lint foreign matter, and 
the raw stock nep count are there 
any major differences. It was ob- 
served that, for moisture regain 
and alcohol extractables, there were 
significant differences between non- 
irrigated and irrigated cotton and 
also between different types of scour- 
ing, but that no differences devel- 
oped from a change in ginning prac- 
tices. 

No significant difference was noted 
in the differential dye maturity of 
all the cottons, but more erratic re- 
sults were obtained for the cottons 
scoured with nonionic surfactants 
than with anionic surfactants. 

The percent dye absorption data 
appear to indicate a trend for in- 
creased dye absorption of cotton 
with a change from simple to elab- 
orate ginning conditions and a defi- 
nite higher percent dye absorption 
for the cottons scoured with anionic 
surfactants over the cottons scoured 
with nonionic surfactants. The cot- 
tons scoured with Na,CO, and an 
anionic or a nonionic surfactant give 
a lower dye absorption when com- 
pared to cottons scoured by the 
other four methods of scouring. 

The comparison of the direct-dyed, 
scoured, and bleached cottons showed 
that the cottons ginned under simple 
conditions had more color value 
than those ginned under moderate 
and elaborate conditions. No differ- 
ence in color value was noted in 
the direct-dyed samples scoured un- 
der different conditions for any one 
type of cotton. 


SUMMARY 


To develop information applicable 
to the finishing of cotton textiles, 
we have used test procedures and 
techniques which are available and 
be applied by most textile 


may 
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TABLE V 
Properties of nonirrigated and irrigated cotton from same plantation 
Each ginned with three types of gin equipment 
Determined after alkaline scour and peroxide bleach 





Type Gin % Moisture % Alcohol % Dye Maturity Fluidity 
cotton equipment regain extractable absorption differential Rhes 
Nonirrigated Simple 7.3 0.39 64 87 5.1 
Moderate 6.7 0.32 67 87 4.8 
Elaborate 6.9 0.39 63 84 4.6 
Irrigated Simple 8.0 0.33 72 88 5.3 
Moderate 7.8 0.35 74 88 5.2 
Elaborate 7.8 0.36 68 87 5.3 
chemists. The samples used in this ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


test were more homogeneous as to 
type than blends of cotton used in 
any textile mill; therefore, fewer 
variations may be expected in the 
results than when cotton is used in 
a mill. We found indications that 
ginning methods had an effect on 
the properties and characteristics of 
cottons which we tested. We do not 
wish to imply that different ginning 
conditions are the primary cause of 
all unexplained difficulties which 
may develop in the finishing of all 
cottons. In this investigation, we 
have shown, for the first time, the 
relationship of many factors which 
are of concern to textile chemists 
in research, development, and qual- 
ity control, and we have shown how 
these factors may or may not be 
affected by processing conditions. 
Additional research is necessary to 
determine how new methods of grow- 
ing and harvesting cotton may affect 
the use of old and new textile dyes 
and finishing methods. Production 
variables created by the growing 
and the harvesting of cotton will 
have more importance with the ad- 
vent of chemical reactive dyes and 
resins. When these dyes and resins 
are ultimately in use, a more homo- 
geneous cotton will be required for 
optimum results. 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 


Feb 20 (Niagara Falls, Ont); April 4 (Hamil- 
ton, Ont—joint meeting with CATCC) 
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(Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC); 
(Robert E Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, NC); June 5-7 (Outing—Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, NC); Sept 25-26 (Barringer 
Hotel, Charlotte, NC) 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Jan 10, Mar 21, Sept 19 (Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn); June 26-27 (Outing — 
Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn) 
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A LETTER TO CORPORATE MEMBERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
AND COLORISTS 
Box 28, Lowell, Massachusetts 
December 22, 1958 
To the Corporate Members of AATCC: 
Gentlemen, 

The year 1958 has been remarkable on two counts; 
first, the continuous flow of technical data coming out 
of AATCC, and second, the degree to which our Corpo- 
rate members have supported the research program, 
despite the generally unfavorable business climate. 

Although we had hoped to move toward a $100,000 
industry-financed program, our Corporate members 
managed to hold the line, resulting in only a nominal 
drop in total Corporate membership income. This is 
convincing testimony that AATCC research is con- 
sidered an essential cost of doing business by the 300 
companies which have helped to underwrite the re- 
search program. 

While a detailed report of the year’s accomplishments 
may be found in the issues of AATCC’s Proceedings 
in the American Dyestuff Reporter, a brief review of 
the highlights will bring the program into sharper 
focus. Perhaps it will encourage you not only to renew 
your Corporate membership but also to increase your 
annual dues. 


* WASH AND WEAR 


AATCC developed a_ reproducible method of 
evaluating fabric appearance with respect to free- 
dom from wrinkles after repeated home laundering. 
Now, “Wash and Wear” can have uniform meaning 
throughout industry. 


* DAMAGE CAUSED BY RETAINED CHLORINE 
AATCC revised its tentative test method to provide 
for better reproducibility of test results between 
laboratories. Research will continue to determine 
all factors causing or influencing chlorine retention 
damage to resin-treated fabrics. 


* DIMENSIONAL CHANGES IN WOVEN TEXTILE 
FABRICS 
AATCC issued a new test method for determining 
dimensional changes to be expected from launder- 
ing procedures commonly used in the commercial 
laundry and at home. 


COLORFASTNESS TO INDUSTRIAL 
LAUNDERING 

A new tentative test method was designed especi- 
ally for evaluating the washfastness of work-cloth- 
ing fabrics which are expected to withstand frequent 
industrial laundering. This test specifies the use 
of the Accelerotor, a novel and versatile instru- 
ment developed by the research division at AATCC 
National Headauarters. 


MERCERIZATION 


A new test method was brought out to determine 
the presence of mercerization in dyed and undyed 
cotton yarns and fabrics. 
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* DETECTION OF ANTIBACTERIAL PROPERTY 
OF FABRICS 


A new tentative test method was adopted for a 
large variety of materials. 


* COLORFASTNESS TO PLEATING 


A revised test method was developed to encompass 
the many new fibers on the market. 


RESISTANCE TO WETTING 


This new alternate test method can be more 
economically run with readily available equip- 
ment. 


* COMMITTEE ON ODORS FROM RESINATED 
TEXTILES 


This committee has been authorized and is being 


organized to develop the first industry-wide test 
method. 


* CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Groundwork was completed for assembling data 
from periodic reports from testing centers to pin- 
point end-use performance failures. Reports will be 
analyzed to spot areas where industry needs new 
test methods. The information will be useful to 
manufacturing and processing interests, retailers, 
service organizations, publications, educators, re- 
search groups, and many others. 


* 


This is by no means a complete roster of achievements 
for AATCC research in 1958. Continuing programs in 
many segments of technology are in progress in which 
important new and revised test methods will emerge. 
A complete list of 70 AATCC research committees 
appears in the “Manual of Procedure” recently pub- 
lished to aid them in their organizational and ad- 
ministrative activities. The wide range of subjects 
covered is vital to technical progress in the industry. 

In order that the Association may broaden its scope 
to meet the ever-increasing needs of industry, I hope 
we may count on help and support from you for 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo O Linberg 
President 


HOW AATCC RESEARCH 
WAS FINANCED FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JULY 31, 1958 and 1957 


Income 1958 1957 

From Corporate Member- 

ship dues $56,041.68 $57,642.50 
From Sustaining Members 445.00 510.00 
Deficit made up from other 

Association income 9,174.39 6,942.57 

$65 ,661 .07 65,095 .07 
Expenditures = = 

Salaries, Social Security, 

etc 48,896.83 $47,928.45 
Supplies and Services 7,429.34 7,841.43 
Travel and Meetings 6,518.35 6,113.94 
Promotion & Publicity 978.20 2,265.62 
Depreciation 1,306.23 945.63 
Other general expenses 532.12 _ 


$65 ,661.07 65,095.07 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS ADDITIVES ON SOILING 
AND SOIL REMOVAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF KNITTED FABRICS* 


INTRODUCTION 
T IS well known that the rapid de- 


velopment in recent years of man- 
made fibers has created a challenge 
for the ingenuity of textile technolo- 
gists. They have had to employ the 
variety of new synthetics to success- 
fully compete with or supplement 
the natural fibers and fabrics sub- 
ject to consumer acceptance. 

The requirements of chemically 
produced fiber for use in textiles 
have been very demanding, but most 
of the major problems have been 
reconciled. Textile “art” has pro- 
gressed to the point where almost 
any type of fabric can be constructed 
from synthetic yarns or blends of 
natural and synthetic fibers. The 
many technical problems of dyeing 
and other chemical or mechanical 
processing may be closely controlled 
to produce the desired end product. 

The science of textile finishing has 
been a major factor in the progress 
of improving textile fabrics. Soften- 
ers, crease-resistant resins, anti- 
static agents, water repellents, anti- 
slip agei.ts, and whiteners are only 
a few of the many chemical finishes 
which have helped to overcome any 
inherent limitations of many fibers 
and fabrics. 

Among the many properties of 
new synthetic fibers and_ blends 
which must be evaluated, resistance 
to soiling has been considered an 
important and desirable property for 
all types of fabrics. Unfortunately, 
the soiling and soil-removal char- 
acteristics of a fabric will vary de- 
pending upon its construction, the 
nature of the fiber used, and any 
finishes which may have been ap- 
plied to improve the utility of the 
fabric. These factors account for the 
success or failure of the designed 
fabric in its end use and the result- 
ant soiling characteristics remain 
somewhat uncontrolled. The devel- 
opment of special finishes which 
would impart soil resistance and 
easier soil removal without effect- 
ing other qualities of the fabric is 


“Presented by James E Miller on October 31, 
1958 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III, 


during the 37th National Convention 
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An investigation has been conducted to 
determine the effect of selected additives 
on the soiling and soil-removal properties 
for a series of typical fibers. The fibers 
were tested as knitted fabrics prepared 
by a single manufacturer. Each represen- 
tative fabric was treated with an equiva- 
lent deposition of the additive under test 
and subjected to the Accelerated Soiling 
Test as described in Textile Finishing 
Bulletin No. 148-A, published by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. This bulletin 
includes the construction details of a 
specialized ball mill soiling apparatus. The 
equipment is designed to offer a standard- 
ized procedure for soiling fabrics under 
controlled conditions. A specially prepared 
synthetic soil was used and the relative 
soiling tendencies were determined by re- 
flectance readings as outlined in the test 
bulletin. 

Generalized conclusions probably can- 
not be drawn from the data developed to 
date, but the following specific trends 
have been indicated by this study: 

1) Surface-active agents, particularly 
nonionics, tend to decrease the dry 
soiling resistance of most fibers. 

2) Of the additives tested, colloidal 
silica finishes, developed for use as 
soil retardants, significantly improve 
the soil resistance of all fibers ex- 
cept Dacron. 

3) The soil resistance of Dacron is de- 
creased when additives are applied. 

4) Soil removal by washing generally 
remains unaffected by most addi- 
tives. 
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a continuing effort. Needless to say, 
carpet or upholstery fabrics are ex- 
amples of materials which could 
readily take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to feature effective soiling re- 
sistance and soil removal. 

Soiling studies are complex and, 
in addition, are further complicated 
by the increasing concern for the 
effect of standard finishes in attract- 
ing soil. Thus, the search for soil- 
retardant finishes and basic research 
on the causes of soiling have cre- 
ated an awareness that potential 
new fimishes, regardless of intended 
purpose, should not increase the soil- 
ing tendencies of the fabric. 

Confident that information in this 
area would be interesting, valuable, 
and timely, the Mid-West Section 
respectfully submits this paper. Rec- 
ognizing the physical impossibility of 
attempting a broad comprehensive 
study of soiling in general, the scope 
of this investigation was confined to 
the soiling characteristics of knitted 
fabrics made from the following fib- 
ers: cotton, wool, spun rayon, Dynel, 
Acrilan, spun acetate, Dacron, Orlon, 
and spun nylon. These were selected 
as representative of the fibers in 
popular use today and tested as 
knitted fabrics from a single source 
to eliminate variables in fabric con- 
struction and design. Each of these 
fabrics was treated with the fol- 
lowing representative additives: 

1) 70 Standard low viscosity car- 

boxymethylcellulose (CMC—3% 
stock solution). 


2) Commercially available prod- 
uct—Colloidal Silica A. 
3) Commercially available prod- 


uct—Colloidal Silica B. 

4) Typical cationic agent (quater- 
nary ammonium compound— 
22% active cationic ingredient). 

5) Typical anionic agent (alkylaryl- 
sulfonate—35% active anionic 
ingredient). 

6) Typical nonionic agent (octyl 
phenoxy polyoxyethylene eth- 
anol—100% active nonionic in- 
gredient). 

The resistance to soiling and soil 
removal characteristics of each fab- 
ric and treatment was then evalu- 
ated. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURE 


PRELIMINARY WET PICKUP DE- 
TERMINATION — The knitted 
test fabrics were immersed in wa- 
ter at 80°F for 10 minutes and given 
one pass through a hand wringer. 
They were weighed immediately to 
determine the characteristic wet 
pickup of each fabric. The percent 
wet pickup was then utilized in ap- 
proximating the additive solution 
concentration to produce an equiv- 
alent application of product add-on 
for each fabric as applied in the 
same manner (Table I). 





TABLE I 
Weight-grams 
Wet pickup 

Fabric Wet Dry (%) 
Cotton 104 46 113 
Wool 122.5 57 108 
Dynel 111.0 49.7 111 
Dacron 94.6 47.6 100 
Spun acetate 105.1 41.9 125 
Spun nylon 523.3 50.4 114 
Spun rayon 120.5 48.4 124 
Acrilan 133.7 Si .2 131 
Orlon 147.8 57.9 127 


ADDITIVE APPLICATIONS 
In order to include the effects, if 
any, of the amount of additive ap- 
plied, two concentrations of each 
material were padded on each sample 
fabric from bath concentrations calcu- 
lated to produce approximately the 
same amount of pickup, by weight, in 
any case. 





A) For impregnation with CMC, 
fabrics were grouped as follows: 


1) 0.5% sol CMC 70-80° F 
4 Dacron, 2 wool 
2) 0.45% sol CMC 70 -80°F | 
3 Dynel, 6 nylon, 1 cotton 
3) 0.4% sol CMC 70-80° F 


8 Acrilan, 7 rayon, 9 Orlon, 5 acetate 


B) For impregnation with Colloidal 
Silica A, fabrics were grouped as fol- 
lows: 


1) 1% solids (5% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
2) 0.85% solids (4.25% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
3) 0.75% solids (3.75% sol) 
1 cotton 
4) 0.65% solids (32.5% sol) 
5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 
5) 2.55% solids (12.75% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
6) 2.25% solids (11.25% sol) 
1 cotton 
7) 1.95% solids (9.75% sol) 


5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 
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Figure 1 
Dry soiling apparatus 


8) 3% solids (15 % sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 





C) For impregnation with Colloidal 
Silica B, fabrics were grouped as fol- 
lows: 


1) 1.0% solids (3.3% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
2) 0.85% solids (2.80% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
3) 0.75% solids (2.487% sol) 
1 cotton 
4) 0.65% solids (2.15% sol) 
5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 
5) 3% solids (9.9% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
6) _ 2.55% solids (8.4% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
7) 2.25% solids (7.4% sol) 
1 cotton 
8) 1.95% solids (6.4% sol) 


5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 


D) For impregnation with a typi- 
cal cationic agent (22% active ingre- 
dient), the fabrics were grouped as 
follows: 


1) 1% act ingred (4.55% sol) 
~ 4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
2) 0.85% act ingred (3.87% sol) 
: , wool, 3 Dynel : 
3) 0.75% act ingred (3.4% sol) 
ies “lcotton 
4) 0.65% act ingred (2.95% sol) 
5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 
5) 3% act ingred (12.6% sol) 
=a Dacron, 6 nylon 
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6) 2.55% act ingred (11.61% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
7) 2.25% act ingred (10.2% sol) 
1 cotton 
8) 1.95% act ingred (8.85% sol) 


5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 


E) For impregnation with a typical 
anionic agent (35% active ingredient), 
the fabrics were grouped as follows: 


1) 1% act ingred (2.86% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
2) 0.85% act ingred (2.43% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
3) 0.75% act ingred (2.15% sol) _ 
1 cotton 
4) 0.65% act ingred (1.86% sol) 7 
5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 
5) 3% act ingred (8.58% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
6) 2.55% act ingred (7.3% sol) | 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
7) 2.25% act ingred (6.45% sol) 
1 cotton 
8) 1.95% act ingred (5.58% sol) 


5 acetate, 9 Orlon, 8 Acrilan, 7 rayon 


F) For impregnation with the typi- 
cal nonionic agent (33% active ingre- 
dient), the fabrics were grouped as 
follows: 


1) 1% act ingred (3.03% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
2) 0.75% act ingred (2.57% sol) 
, ~ 2wool,3 Dynel 
3) 0.75% act ingred (2.25% sol) 
: lcotton | 
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Figure 2 
Photovolt photoelectric meter and standardizing plaque 


4) nae 0.65% act ingred (1.97% sol) __ 
5 acetate, 8 Acrilan, 9 Orlon, 7 rayon 


5) 3% act ingred (9.09% sol) 
4 Dacron, 6 nylon 
6) 2.55% act ingred (7.72% sol) 
2 wool, 3 Dynel 
7) 2.25% act ingred (6.8% sol) 
1 cotton 
8) 1.95% act ingred (5.9% sol) 


5 acetate, 8 Acrilan, 9 Orlon, 7 rayon 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURE—— 
The procedure, equipment, and 
soil composition used are described 
in Textile Finishing Bulletin No. 
148A, published by American Cyan- 
amid Company, Bound Brook, NJ. 
The bulletin provides complete de- 
tail drawings and materials lists for 
the construction of the accelerated 
soil tester. This ball mill tumbling 
apparatus is illustrated in Figure 1. 

The synthetic soil used in stand- 
ard soiling tests is prepared from 
the ingredients shown in Table II. 


The ingredients are blended. The 
blend is placed in a large pan and 
dried in a forced draft convection 
oven for eight hours at 50°C. The 
dried mixture is ball milled with 
ceramic balls for at least 24 hours. 
The resulting soil is stored over 
CaCl. or H,SO, in a desiccator. 


SOILING PROCEDURE Two 
samples each of the treated and un- 
treated fabrics were cut into 5” x 
5” squares and the reflectance of 
the samples was determined before 
soiling. The test samples were placed 
on the rim of the ball mill with the 
warp of each sample facing the 
same direction. Two-tenths of a 
gram of the synthetic soil was meas- 
ured into a capsule, which is a de- 
signed part of the soiling apparatus. 

The soilcapsule, which contains 
holes through which the soil is de- 
posited on the fabric samples, along 
with sixty 14”-diameter steel balls, 
was put into the ball mill and run 
for twenty minutes. The samples 














TABLE II 
Composition of synthetic soil 
Percent Ingredient Supplier 

38 Peat moss Michigan Peat, Inc, Capac, Mich 
17 Cement 
17 Kaolin clay, Peerless R T Vanderbilt Co, Inc, Park Avenue, New York, NY 
17 Silica (200-mesh) Davison Chemical Corp, Baltimore, Md 

1.75 Molacco Furnace Black Binney & Smith Co, New York, NY 

0.5 Red Iron Oxide N-1860 C K Williams Co, Easton, Pa 

8.75 Mineral Oil (Nujol) Standard Oil Co of New Jersey, Elizabeth, NJ 

TABLE III 
Washing procedure 
Operation Time Level Temp Quantity 
No. Operation (min) (inches) (°F) (ozs) Washing aid 
1 suds 5 10 100 1 trisodium phosphate 
2 low-titre soap 

2 suds 5 6 120 1 low-titre soap 
3 suds 5 6 120 0.5 low-titre soap 
4 rinse 3 10 120 
5 rinse 3 10 120 
6 rinse 3 10 120 
7 rinse 3 10 110 
8 sour 4 6 100 1 sodium silico-fluoride 
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were removed and cleaned with an 
ordinary home vacuum cleaner us- 
ing an upholstery attachment. Sam- 
ples were cleaned by stroking the 
nozzle across the face of the fab- 
rics ten times in each of the four 
directions. The last ten strokes were 
made in the same direction on each 
fabric sample. The reflectance of the 
soiled samples was then determined. 


WASHING PROCEDURE All 
of the swatches, weighing a total of 
eight pounds, were washed in a 
Prosperity cylinder-type washing 
machine having a diameter of 27” 
and a cylinder length of 15 inches. 
The cylinder rotates at a speed of 
approximately 35 rpm. 

The wash procedure used is given 
in Table III. The supplies used in 
this case represent a low-titre built 
soap and the extra alkali added on 
the first operation may be considered 
trisodium phosphate for simplification. 
After being washed, the fabric sam- 
ples weré extracted and then spread 
out flat to air dry. The reflectance 





of the washed samples was then 
determined. 
REFLECTANCE DETERMINA- 


TIONS Reflectance measure- 
ments were taken with a Photovolt 
photoelectric meter, Model #610, as 
shown in Figure 2. A Tristimulus 
filter and a 610-D Search Unit were 
used. The following fabric conditions 
were compared: 
1) Original 
2) Original-soiled 
3) Original-soiled and washed 
4) Treated 
a) High concentration 
b) Low concentration 
5) Treated-washed 
a) High concentration 
b) Low concentration 
6) Treated-soiled 
a) High concentration 
b) Low concentration 
7) Treated-soiled and washed 
a) High concentration 
b) Low concentration. 
Difference in reflectance between 
the fabrics before and after each 
conditioning step is an indication of 
the relative soiling and soil-removal 
tendencies as influenced by the re- 
spective treatments on the various 
fibers treated. 





DISCUSSION 


Reflectance measurements were 
made with the photometer standard- 
ized against a white plaque, which 
had previously been standardized at 
80% reflectance. Because in some 
cases tests would be limited to two 
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thicknesses of fabric upon which to 
make reflectance measurements, only 
two thicknesses of the original and 
treated fabrics were placed under 
the search unit of the photometer 
for each determination. Any varia- 
tion in the background below the 
two pieces would also influence the 
reflectance reading, so the standard 
white plate of 80% reflectance was 
adapted as the background for the 
two thicknesses of knitted fabric 
when the reflectance measurements 
were made. 

Five measurements were made on 
each of the new and treated fabrics 
over a short distance in the length 
of the fabric. After each five meas- 
urements, the search unit was placed 
back on the white plaque to make 
certain that the instrument was still 
standardized and that there had 
been no drift in the unit, thus as- 
suring that all of the readings were 
comparable. 

Tables IV through IX list the av- 
erage of each five reflectance read- 
ings. 

After being washed, the fabric 
samples were extracted and spread 
out flat to air dry. The reflectance 
measurements were then repeated to 
compare the amount of soil removed 
from the treated and untreated fab- 
rics under uniform conditions of 
washing and mechanical action. The 
average of five readings is tabulated 
for each fiber and treatment in 


Tables IV through IX. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 
——A relative measure of the 
amount of soiling and the amount 
of soil removed by washing was de- 
termined by differences in the re- 
flectance values as follows and listed 
in Tables IV through IX under 
“Change in Reflectance”: 

1) Original-Treated—Effect of the 

treatment on reflectance value. 

2) Original-Soiled original (un- 
treated)—Relative indication of 
soiling characteristics of the 
fabric itself. 

3) Treated-Treated and _ soiled— 
The effect of the particular ad- 
ditive on the soiling character- 
istics of each fiber. A smaller 
numerical difference between 
these readings will indicate more 
effective soil resistance. 

4) Original soiled and washed- 
Original soiled—Relative indica- 
tion of the soil removed by 
washing the untreated fabric. 

5) Treated soiled and washed- 
Treated soiled—The effect of 
the particular additive on the 
soil removal characteristics of 
each fiber. A greater numerical 
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TABLE IV 
Reflectance measurements for CMC-treated fabrics 
Soiled & 
Washed Soiled washed Change in reflectance 
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Reflectance measurements for fabrics treated with Colloidal Silica A 
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TABLE VI 
Reflectance measurements for fabrics treated with Colloidal Silica B 
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Orlon 83 84 84 84 84 56 56 60 79 83 83 —1 —1 27 28 24 23 27. 23 
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TABLE X 


Summary of test results 


Relative soil resistance 
imparted by additive 


Relative ease of soil removal 
imparted by additives 


Col- Col- Col- Col- 
loidal loidal loidal loidal 
Test Silica Silica Cati- Ani- Noni- Silica Silica Cati- Ani- Noni- 
fabric CMC A B onic onic onic CMC A B onic onic onic 
Cotton 0 2 2 2 0 4 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Wool , 0 2 2 0 4 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dynel 0 0 2 0 3 4 0 3 3 0 0 0 
Dacron 4 4 3 4 4 4 2 2 2 1 1 2 
Spun acetate 1 1 1 0 3 a 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Spunnylon 2 1 1 0 4 o 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Spunrayon 3 2 2 0 3 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Acrilan 2 1 1 3 3 4 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Orlon 0 0 2 3 4 4 2 2 2 0 2 0 
0 —-No effect 3—Slightly decreased 
1--Increased 4—Decreased 


2—-Slightly increased 


inconsistently and appears to be 
influenced by the particular fiber. 
Fabrics containing four percent 
nonionic agent, for example, 
usually soiled worse than that 
which contained only one per- 
cent. The higher concentrations 
of colloidal silica appear to offer 
greater soil resistance in most 
cases. 


SUMMARY 


Simplified and generalized, the re- 
sults of these tests can be tabulated 
and summarized as in Table X. 
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ACTIVITIES 
OF THE 
LOCAL SECTIONS 


Hudson-Mohawk 


IFTY-THREE members 

guests attended the November 14, 
1958 dinner and technical meeting of 
the Hudson-Mohawk Section at the 
Chelsea House at Tribes hill, Amster- 
dam, NY. 

Speaker of the evening was Robert 
J Thomas, supervisor, textile colora- 
tion research, E I duPont de 
ours & Co, Inc, who spoke on “Dye- 
ing Procedure and Dye Selection for 
Blends of Dacron Polyester Fibers 
and Cellulosic Fibers”. Section chair- 
man Maurice Fishman conducted an 
informal question-and-answer period 
concerning Dr Thomas’ talk. 

The Section will hold its next 
meeting January 16th at Jack’s Res- 
taurant, Albany, NY, at which time 
Philip B Roth, manager, Textile Resin 
Lab, American Cyanamid Co, will 
discuss “Triazine Formaldehyde Type 
Resins for Wrinkle-Resistant Fin- 
ishes on Cellulosic Fabrics”. 


and 


ny 
AN@III- 


Metropolitan 


HE Metropolitan Section held its 
Annual Meeting on December 12th 
Rochelle 
Park, NJ, with 160 in attendance. 

Vice chairman John A Komninos, 
presiding in the absence of Chairman 
Donald Marnon, extended congratu- 
lations to president-elect Weldon G 
Helmus, who responded with a few 
words to the audience. 


The results of the election for 
Section offices were announced as 
follows: Chairman—John A Kom- 


ninos, Waldrich Co; Vice Chairman 

Percy J Fynn, J C Penney Co, Inc; 
Secretary—Richard P Monsaert Jr, 
American Felt Co; Treasurer—Rich- 
ard E Miller, Eastman Chemical Pro- 
ducts, Inc; Councilor — George S 
Wham, Good Housekeeping Institute; 
Executive Committeeman—Donald E 
Marnon, Berkshire Color & Chemical 
Co. 

Speakers of the evening were Em- 
mett V Martin and William R Ivey 
Jr of the Tennessee Eastman Co. Dr 
Martin spoke on “Properties of Kodel 
Fiber”. Mr Ivey discussed “Dyeing 
and Finishing of Kodel Fibers and 
Fabrics”. 
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DETERMINING THE PRESENCE OF MERCERIZATION 


URPOSE AND SCOPE———This 

test provides a method for the de- 
termination of the presence of mer- 
cerization in dyed and undyed cotton 
yarns and fabrics. In addition, the 
test will give an indication of the 
completeness of the reaction betsveen 
the cotton and the mercerizing bath. 
The test cannot be used satisfactorily 


if durable finishes or fibers other 
than cotton are present. 
PRINCIPLE — Carefully 


scoured specimens of mercerized and 
unmercerized cotton are immersed 
in separate baths of barium hy- 
droxide solution for a definite time 
period. Aliquot portions of each soak- 
ing bath and of fresh barium hy- 
droxide solution are then titrated 
with hydrochloric acid. 

The ratio of the amount of barium 
hydroxide absorbed by the mercer- 
ized specimen to that absorbed by the 
unmercerized specimen multiplied by 
100 gives the barium activity number. 


APPARATUS AND MATERIALS 


Burette (preferably automatic 
(4) ). 
Flask, Erlenmeyer, with reflux 
tube. 


Flasks, glass-stoppered, 250-ml. 
Flasks, Erlenmeyer, 125-ml. 
Bottles, storage, 250-500-ml. 
Beaker, 1500-ml. 

Pipette, 10-ml. 

Drying oven. 


Hydrochloric acid (HCl) stand- 
ardized ca N/10. 
Barium hydroxide reagent (Ba- 


(OH)2) ca N/4 (1). 

Phenolphthalein. 

Petroleum solvent [B P 86-140°F 
(30-60°C) ]. 

Alcohol (95% ethanol or anhydrous 
methanol). ‘ 

Enzyme, starch-solubilizing. 

Soap, neutral-chip. 

Water, distilled. 

Cotton yarn, unmercerized, for re- 
ference (standard cotton) (2). 


TEST SPECIMENS———A mini- 
mum of five grams of each sample 
and of the unmercerized standard are 
scoured as directed after which a 
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IN COTTON 


Tentative Test Method 
89-1958 


The barium number method as a test 
for mercerization was originally published 
by S M Edelstein in ff 
25, No. 7, P186-90, April 6, 1936. This 
test was developed while Dr Edelstein 
was a research associate of AATCC, work- 
ing under the direction of the Research 
Committee on Mercerization. The method 
has been used for over 20 years both in 
the United States and abroad and has 
received wide acceptance. The method 
was never given official standing as an 
Association test and many workers have 
taken it upon themselves to make modifi- 
cations in the test method for their own 
use. This often has resulted in incorrect 
results. 

It was felt that the method should be 
written up in detail and given official 
standing by AATCC. A committee consist- 
ing of E W Lawrence, Cranston Print 
Works Co; P B Stam, | P Stevens Co; and 
S M Edelstein, Dexter Chemical Corp, 
chairman, has reevaluated the method and 
has written it up in a form which has re- 
ceived full approval from the three mem- 
bers of the committee. Interlaboratory 
tests on the same series of fabrics were 
made by the three laboratories with ex- 
tremely excellent results. The results be- 
tween the three laboratories are tabulated 
in this article. 

It was recommended that the method 
be accepted as a Tentative Test for 
AATCC and such official approval was 
received through letter ballot in September, 
1958. 


two-gram specimen of each scoured 
sample is weighed and placed in 
clean, dry glass-stoppered flasks. 


PROCEDURE 

I. Scouring. The purpose of’ the 
scouring operation is to remove all 
extraneous matter, leaving the cotton 
cellulose in as pure a form as possible 
and without changing it chemically. 

The samples to be tested (at least 
five g each), together with the 
standard unmercerized cotton, are 
refluxed together successively for one 
hour with petroleum solvent [boiling 
point 86-140°F (30-60°C) ], one hour 
with alcohol (95° USP ethanol, No. 
30 specially denatured alcohol, 95%, 
or anhydrous methanol may be used), 
and for one hour with distilled water 
(3). 

Following these three extractions, 
starches are removed as follows. 

Cover the sample with distilled 
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water containing 3% of a commercial 
starch-solubilizing malt enzyme so- 
lution and heat to 140+ 9°F (60 
5°C). Maintain the solution at this 
temperature for a period of one hour. 
Pour off the enzyme solution, rinse, 
and then scour as follows. 

Boil the samples together for one 
hour in a liter of water containing 
10 g of a neutral soap and two g of 
soda ash. Wash repeatedly in warm 
water until free from soap and al- 
kali, ie, until neutral to phenol- 
phthalein, squeeze and dry. The sam- 
ples, and the standard unmercerized 
cotton are dried in an oven at 212°F 
(100°C) until thoroughly dry. The 
samples are then allowed to come to 
to room conditions. Each sample 
should then be cut into small pieces 
(approx 14%” sq) for subsequent 
weighing. 


II. Testing. Prepare and test dupli- 
cate specimens from each sample. 
Weigh two g of each scoured sample 
and of the scoured standard cotton 
into dry 250-ml flasks equipped with 
stoppers. (Ground glass stoppers are 
recommended). Add 30 ml N/4 bar- 
ium hydroxide (4) to each flask con- 
taining a test specimen and to two 
empty flasks for blank determina- 
tions. Stooper each flask immediately 
upon addition of the barium hydrox- 
ide and store them for at least two 
hours in a water bath at 68-77°F 
(20-25°C) (room temperature). 
Shake the flasks at frequent intervals. 
After two hours, transfer 10 ml of 
solution (5) from each container, in- 
cluding the blanks and titrate with 
N/10 hydrochloric acid, using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. 

Using the titration figures, deter- 
mine the ratio of barium hydroxide 
absorbed by a mercerized specimen 
to that absorbed by the unmercer- 
ized standard. Multiply this ratio by 


100 to obtain the barium activity 
number. 

Example: 10 ml of barium hy- 
droxide solution (blank) required 


24.30 ml of N/10 HCl. Ten ml of bar- 
ium hydroxide from an unkown sam- 
ple of cotton required 19.58 ml of 
N/10 HCl. Ten ml of barium hy- 
droxide from unmercerized cotton 


P94! 
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BARIUM NUMBERS 


Interlaboratory tests on mercerized fabrics furnished 
by Cranston Print Works Co 


Cloth Stevens Cranston 
80 x 80 — 35° Tw 118 118 
80 x 80 — 55° Tw 130 131 
108 x 58 — 55° Tw 141 145 
136 x 64 — 55° Tw 122 123 


88 x 50 — 55° Tw 139 140 


Dexter A! Dexter B’ Dexter C 
117 120 114 
128 132 125 
143 143 140 
123 122 120 
136 140 133 


\Fabrics scoured by Dexter, unmercerized 80 x 80 as standard. 


2Fabrics scoured by Stevens, unmercerized 80 x 80 as standard. 
3Fabrics scoured by Dexter, 40/2 combed mercerized yarn as standard. 





(standard) required 21.20 ml of 
N/10 HCl. Therefore the barium 
number of the unknown sample is— 


24.30 minus 19.58 199 ~ 159 
24.30 minus 21.20 


’ 


Barium numbers should be run in 
duplicate and should be reported 
separately. Duplicate runs should not 
be off by more than four units. The 
titrations should be within .1 of a ml 
for check results. Skilled operators 
can estimate to within .05 ml. A dif- 
ference of more than four units 
between duplicate runs indicates in- 
accuracy in running the tests. 


Address before the 
Southeastern Section 


(Continued from page P926) 





terms of occupancy available, and 
at the same time, located where its 
needs are best satisfied. But this en- 
tire situation is one for Council action 
and not for any single official. 
Another item that I feel is impor- 
tant to our Association is a proposal, 
now before Council, to establish an 
Executive Committee of the Council. 
We have a governing board of 56 
members. Although there are over 
20 council committees performing ad- 
ministrative functions, I am of the 
belief that an Executive Committee 
would give the Council and the As- 
sociation as a whole, closer and more 
coordinated control of AATCC affairs. 
If any of your companies were run 
by 56 people, you probably couldn’t 
stay in business. I am convinced that 
we must have within the Council a 
small group of elected officers who 
can execute Council policy and trans- 
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A barium activity number in the 
range of 100 to 105 indicates no mer- 
cerization. A barium activity num- 
ber above 150 indicates substantially 
complete reaction between the cot- 
ton and the mercerizing bath. Inter- 
mediate numbers indicate either in- 
complete reaction or use of a weak 
mercerizing bath. 


NOTES——— 


(1) The barium hydroxide reagent is prepared 
by shaking distilled water with slightly more than 
the calculated quantity of barium hydroxide, al- 
lowing it to stand overnight in a stoppered bottle, 
and then siphoning the clear solution into a clean 
storage bottle. 


(2) Unmercerized (standard) cotton skeins 
(40/2 ply) as used for the Draves Wetting Tests 
are particularly satisfactory. They may be ob- 


late it into sound management prac- 
tice. The president, the treasurer, 
the executive secretary and various 
committee chairmen need to look to 
an authoritative body, with a full 
working knowledge of current prob- 
lems, to help them to carry out their 
responsibilities. This is one of the 
things I have introduced with the 
support of the Southern Sections, and 
it is another example of the fine co- 
operation I have had from you. 

I must at this time, in all fairness, 
and particularly because of his mod- 
esty, publicly acknowledge the im- 
measurable help I have received from 
the able, competent and_ willing 
George P Paine. I again will quote 
from a letter, this time from Charles 
Sylvester which expresses better than 
I can, my feelings. 


“Dear George: Sometimes I think 
we tend to take a good thing for 
granted and I would be very much 
amiss if I did not pay tribute to 
the outstanding job done by our 
executive secretary, George Paine, 
both in regard to the Research 
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tained from Testfabrics, Inc, 55 Van Dam Street, 
New York 13, NY. 


(3) If it is known that all samples under test 
do not contain finish or starch, then the scouring 
procedure may begin with the soap-and-soda-ash 
treatment. If one sample requires solvent extrac- 
tion and the enzyme treatment, then all samples 
including the standard cotton must be treated 
together with the complete scouring procedure to 
insure the same final state for the whole set of 
samples. 


(4) An automatic burette is most convenient for 
the addition of the barium hydroxide solution to 
the specimens. The air outlet must be equipped 
with an absorption tube containing soda lime to 
remove carbon dioxide. The latter must not be 
allowed to enter any burette that might be used, 
decause formation of barium carbonate not only 
affects the concentration of the reagent but forms 
a film which interferes with burette readings. A 
cork. is fitted to the bottom of the burette in such 
a manner that the 250-ml Erlenmeyer flasks con- 
taining the specimens under test are locked into 
place without exposure to air during the addition 
of barium hydroxide. The barium hydroxide solu- 
tion should cover the specimens, tilting the flasks 
if necessary to accomplish this end. 


(5) For the removal of 10 ml of barium hydrox- 
ide when equilibrium has been reached, a 10-ml 
pipette is used. The same pipette, burette, etc, 
should be used for the whole set of determinations 
and the same technique for emptying or filling 
pipettes and burettes should be used on each de- 
termination. The hydrochloric acid burette is also 
equipped with a cork to which the 125-ml flask can 
be attached during the titration of the 10-ml ali- 
quot portions of barium hydroxide, thereby elim- 
inating titration errors resulting from carbon diox- 
ide absorption by the alkaline solution. In remov- 
ing the 10-ml aliquot portion of barium hydroxide 
from flasks containing specimens, the operator 
should use the end of his pipette to push the cotton 
against the wall of the flask and to express the 
excess liquor. In this way, a larger amount of the 
solution will be available for drawing up into the 
pipette. 





Symposium in Chicago and our Re- 
search Program at Lowell. George 
has that exceptional and valuable 
knack of getting things done 
promptly and efficiently with a 
minimum amount of disturbance. I 
know you will agree that his efforts 
at AATCC headquarters in Lowell 
have greatly contributed to the co- 
ordination and effectiveness of our 
research program.” 


I could not close without a word 
of appreciation to Gillie Smith, South- 
ern Regional vice president, for the 
help he has given me during my ad- 
ministration, and to your chairman, 
Bill Griffin, and to your councilors, 
Bill Fayssoux and Howard McCamy. 
The past two years have been my best 
years, and I hope that the many won- 
derful friendships I have made here 
and elsewhere will continue long into 
the future. 

Thank you very much for giving me 
this opportunity to ccme here to ad- 
dress your meeting and the honor of 
presenting certificates to your past 
chairmen. It has been a great honor. 


December 29, 1958 
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Committee on Colorfastness to Pleating—— 


COLORFASTNESS TO PLEATING 


URPOSE AND SCOPE This 
test measures change in shade of 





dyed textiles which are to be sub- 
jected to a treatment with steam 
under pressure. It is applicable to 
textiles intended to be used in pleated 
clothing. 


PRINCIPLE———A test specimen 


sandwiched between two sheets of 
filter paper is formed into pleats and 
subjected to steaming in a closed 
container. 
cover the permissible heat require- 
ments of various fibers. 


Three conditions of test 


APPARATUS AND MATERIALS 





Cottage steamer, or its equivalent. 

Any apparatus may be used which 
will withstand 20 lbs steam pressure, 
with arrangement that the specimens 
do not come in contact with water. A 
sufficient volume of steam should 
be available to permit the pressure 
to rise to 20 lbs within five minutes. 
Pressure cookers with perforated 
false bottoms and the ordinary la- 
boratory pressure autoclaves have 
been used successfully for this test. 

International Geometric Gray Scale 


(1). 


TEST SPECIMENS- All speci- 
mens should measure at least 2” x 4”. 


PROCEDURE———Sandwich the 








Tentative Test Method 
31-1958 


COMMITTEE 
) E MEILI, chairman 


SAALFRANK, secretary 


For two years the Committee held 
several meetings to evaluate tests run 
by representative laboratories on a variety 
of fabrics made from different fibers and 
blends. A survey was made of the pleating 
industry to determine its requirements 
and practices. 

On the basis of the information obtained, 
the Committee drafted a proposed “Tenta- 
tive Test Method 31-1958” which was 
approved through letter ballot by the 
AATCC Technical Committee on Research 
in March, 1958. 

The new tentative test method, which 
specifies a range of three steam pressures 
dependent upon the various fiber require- 
ments, replaces Tentative Test Method 
31-1957, which specified one pressure, 
Evaluation of color change is made after 
a two-hour period instead of the optional 
range of three time periods formerly speci- 
fied. 


specimen between two sheets of soft 
filter paper and pleat together with 
the paper into approximately 
1%” pleats. To prevent unfolding of 
the pleats, tie the package moderately 
tight with thread. Expose the pleated 
package in a current of steam for 
20 minutes. Adjust the exhaust valve 


of the steam box so that the required 
pressure is maintained during the 
whole procedure. 

Three conditions of tests are avail- 
able, depending upon the degree of 
severity desired. They are: 

Test I— 0 lbs steam pressure 

Test II—10 lbs steam pressure 

Test III—20 lbs steam pressure 


EVALUATION FOR ALTERA- 
TION IN COLOR (SHADE AND 
STRENGTH )——The test specimen 
is evaluated for change of color after 
a cooling-off period of 2 hours. 

The effect on the color of the test 
specimen can be expressed and de- 
fined by reference to the International 
Geometric Gray Scale (1). 

Class 5—negligible or no change, 
as shown in Gray Scale Step 5. 

Class 4—a change in color equiva- 
lent to Gray Scale Step 4. 

Class 3—a change in color equiva- 
lent to Gray Scale Step 3. 

Class 2—a change in color equiva- 
lent to Gray Scale Step 2. 

Class 1—a change in color equiva- 
lent to Gray Scale Step 1. 

The test number used must be 
stated, in reporting the colorfastness 
to pleating ratings. 


(1) For procurement see Table I, page 54, 
1958 AATCC Technical Manual. For description 
and instructions, see page 80, ibid. 





O ensure that the activities of 
your section receive proper pub- 
licity in the Proceedings, it is de- 
sirable that material be submitted 
direct to American Dyestuff Peporter, 
44 E 23rd St, New York 10, N Y. 


ADVANCE NOTICES OF MEET- 
INGS Copy must be submitted 
at least two weeks prior to the pub- 
lication date. ADR is published on 
alternate Mondays. It is urged that 
these dates be taken into considera- 
tion when copy is submitted. 

Advance notices should include 
the date and site of the meeting; the 
speaker’s name, position, business af- 
filiation, and subject; a short abstract 
of the paper (optional); details of 
additional meeting highlights, eg, 
nominations or election of officers, 
special awards, activities of Sectional 
committees, etc. 


MEETING REPORTS———Com- 





plete reports should be submitted as 
soon as practical after a meeting. 
Information should include attend- 
ance figures; captioned photographs 
of meeting principals (speaker, sec- 
tion officials, etc); and any additional 
points not covered in the advance 
notice. An extensive resume of the 
speakers’ remarks is not necessary if 
the paper is to be submitted for full 
publication in the Proceedings. 


PAPERS Two copies of each 
paper presented before local sections 
should be sent to the offices of the 
American Dyestuff Reporter. It is 
very important that every speaker be 
acquainted with the “Notice to Au- 
thors”, which appears periodically in 
the Proceedings. Additional copies 
of said notice will be sent to section 
officials on request. 

It is imperative that each Section 
appoint an official whose responsibil- 
ity it is to see that the speaker’s re- 





marks are submitted. In cases where 
prepared manuscripts are not imme- 
diately available to the Section offi- 
cial, it may be necessary to acquaint 
the author with the address to which 
he should send his material when it 
is finally prepared. 

In cases where the material is ex- 
temporaneous (panel _ discussions, 
question-and-answer periods, open 
forum, etc) it is the responsibility of 
the Section to provide for stenotype 
service, so that a complete record 
may be available. 


PRESENTATION OF A PAPER 
BEFORE A LOCAL SECTION DOES 
NOT GUARANTEE PUBLICATION 
IN THE PROCEEDINGS, AS THE 
FINAL DECISION RESTS WITH 
THE AATCC PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE. However, most pa- 
pers will be acceptable provided they 
conform in content and layout to 
established practices of AATCC. 
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COLOUR INDEX NOW COMPLETE! 


ALL FOUR VOLUMES 
OF THE NEW 


COLOUR INDEX 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The First Edition of the COLOUR INDEX was published in 1924 and 
now, thirty-four years later, the Second Edition is ready for you. You 
cannot afford to wait for some future edition. There is no other up-to-date 
index of world coloring matters. 


Your prepaid subscription received promptly will insure your possession of this LIMITED 
EDITION, a tremendously valuable work on the free world’s dyestuffs and pigments in 
commercial use. Published by the Society of Dyers and the Colourists (British) and the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, these four volumes totaling 4586 
pages provide the only complete reference of coloring matters available to those interested 
in this field. They include 3000 pages of application and fastness properties of coloring 
matters furnished by world manufacturers, chemical and structural information, char- 
acteristic reaction, index of products and trade names, fastness tests and rating methods, 
new and old COLOUR INDEX NUMBERS, Schultz and AATCC prototype numbers and 


a hue indication chart. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES IS 
$112.00 PER SET, PACKAGED AND DELIVERED 


ORDER NOW FROM: 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


PO Box 28, Lowell, Massachuseits 
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P J WOOD 


WORDS 


As we write this monthly quota, something reminded us that this is the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of that extraordinary lexicographer and writer, Noah Webster, 
producer of the world's first American Dictionary. 

We owe a big debt of @ gratitude to Noah. He gathered together all the words he knew 
and put them ina book so that they would not be lost. If it hadn't been for Noah, we might 
have run out of words by this time. 

When one considers that there are more than 300,000,000 people in the world 
that speak English (probably even more since we “we Looked up the source from which we culled 
this information; this morning's paper says the population of the US is 178,000,000 to- 
day), it is understandable that they need a lot of words. 

But the pundits tell us that few people use more than 3,000 words, and that most 
people use roughly 600 words to express S themselves in daily living. 

~ So, it is more than mildly surprising to find so many individuals who, to the out- 
ward eye, do not seem particularly pushed for time, abbreviating their language by drop- 
ping g's just as freely as they drop litter in the streets of most of our larger cities - 
comin’ and goin', eatin' and drinkin', - and people who, like the litterbugs, should 
really know better. 

In England, we seem to remember encountering a certain class of folks who de- 
liberately cultivated this habit of g dropping, an affectation they seemed to think was 
smart. And these were the literate, mind you, not the illiterate, whose favorite pastime 
seems to consist in 1 rifling the h's from unsuspecting aspirated words and playfully add- 
ing them to unaspirated vowels, the result being, to say the least of it, somewhat biz- 
arre; f'rinstance, take the case of the bus conductor who, on being reminded that he 
had dropped something when he called the name of the street ‘olborn (Holborn) wittily 
replied that he would pick it up again at Hoxford (Oxford) Street. 











ANNIVERSARY 


The Turkish Republic has been established 35 years this year. It was organ- 
ized and carried on for many years by the late Mustafa Kemal, afterwards known as Kemal 
Ataturk. Before that, we seem to remember this now progressive country being referred 
to as "the sick man of Europe". There was atime when our own country was only 35 years 
old and some people were saying it could never last. Let us hope for our Turkish neigh- 
bor that it may last as long as this country has, and that both of them may last as long 
as time. 
aes Mustafa did a good job of founding; as Elmer would say in his quaint way, "At- 
taboy Ataturk!" 


ACCOLADE 
Without permission we take the liberty of quoting from The Phi Psi Quarterly 


the words of Bertrand W Hayward, president of Philadelphia Textile Institute - words 

of welcome on the occasion of the 55th Convention of this well-known fraternity - 
"Popularity is cheap and easily won, and easily tarnished. Courage is hard to win, 
difficult to retain, but it makes a man. This is, I believe, why colleges and fra- 
ternities exist — to make men, to make men of courage. May we create some clear 
candle to help hold back the darkness of the forces that would level us off at some 
easy level of attainment. Such efforts may often be bitter, they may not even win, 
but they can be worthwhile in themselves. I do not know that I am, even for an 
instant, such a man of courage. I only know such men are sorely needed." 

in our opinion, Bertrand, you are such a man of courage. God bless you. 





MOTHPROOFING 


Doesn't it seem odd that Dieldrin, the well-known insecticide, should have been 
invented here and developed as an insect spray for crops and then we had to leave it to the 
Australians to show us how it could be used as a permanent mothproofing agent for wool? 
And a good one too according to J P (evidently a stereoisomer in the way of intials) Red- 
ston, who told us all about it at one of the sessions of the AATCC Convention last Octo-= 
ber. Incidentally, we weren't allowed any question-and-answer period after his address, 
as he talked too long, but we might add that we would sooner have J P talk too long than 
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a lot of other people we might mention, but won't. 

In the biographical blurb we note that this speaker came from Stroud, the same 
West-of-England town as our classmates Reggie Steele and Sam Phipps. They told us about 
Cirencester, on the other side of the river from Stroud. It was from them we learned that 
the correct pronunciation of the name of this ancient Roman town (circa BC 55) is Sisseter. 


If there had been a Q & A period, we would have liked to have asked J P why. 


MEMORABILIA 


Recently, Dick Jones took us up the Hudson River to see our old friend Rudy 
Funke at Putnam Chemical Company in Beacon, N Y. 


Rudy we have known well and favorably since we first met him in AD 1919 in that 
Salubrious district of Brooklyn known as Canarsie, that favorite resort of mosquitoes 
and establishments emitting various objectionable effluvia. One of the latter was the 
dyestuff factory of Willy Beckers, where Rudy and Carl Funke worked. Along with them 
were many old-timers of the dyestuff elite, among whom may be mentioned Felix (Bob) 
Bume, Kelly Zillesen, Carl Puller, Dyer Moss. 


Willy Beckers' "Fabrik" was eventually incorporated into the now National 
Aniline, Dr Willy himself finally becoming president and, we believe, chairman of the 
board. Our friends above were scattered to the four winds of the earth. 


At this same merry meeting we made the acquaintance of two charming representa- 
tives of the Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik of Ludwigshafen, where we Spent a happy 
summer long years ago. They are Messrs W Ulbricht, who like Rudy, is a vice president of 
Putnam, and G Ungewitter, technical director of Putnam; the latter spent the greater 
part of his life, sofar, inthe Orient. 





Some of our time we spent in reminiscing about that good, wholesome luncheon we 
used to eat daily in the Kasino, run by Badische for the Beamten of the company, which, in 
our time cost all of 35 pfennig (a pfennig is a hundredth part of a mark and a mark was ap- 
proximately a quarter in our money). We remember that we had a big plate of soup, followed 
by the soupmeat, a boiled potato and plenty of horseradish sauce, topped off by a Braten 
with gehackte Spinat (spinach). 


If a Nachtisch (dessert) was desired, it cost 15 pf extra, quite a consideration 
in those more impecunious days. 


Our new friends told us that the prices at the Kasino were still very reasonable 
and the cuisine just as excellent as of yore. It is our considered opinion that this restau- 
rant activity is a nonprofit organization, which we would here describe as a "Fringe- 
Benefit". 


BEATAE MEMORIAE 

Aye, and they are blessed memories, those Christmasses of long ago. They start- 
ed, as did other feasts and holidays, with the singing of the old school song "Dulce Do- 
mum', the words of which, barring unavoidable lack of means of checking, went as follows: 


"Concinamus, O sodales 
Eja quid silemus, 
Nobile canticum 

Dulce melos domum 
Dulce domum resonemus." 


But at no term-ending was it sung with more feeling or more vociferously than at 
the "Breaking up" for Christmas. 

Home for the holidays and the holy day, the anniversary of that day when mankind, 
or those of them that would accept it, received the greatest gift the world has ever known. 

We are afraid that many of us are apt to estimate the happiness of Christmas by 
value received rather than by value given, unappreciative of the wonderful privilege this 
season offers of making gifts as a token of acknowledgment of the Gift of all gifts be- 
Stowed on man those two thousand years ago. 

Remember the words of Edmund Vance Cooke: 


" 'Tis not the weight of jewel or plate 
Or the fondle of silk or fur; 
‘Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich; 
As the gifts of the wise ones were; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh."-Q.E.F. 
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Abstracts 





Fiber Damage in the Stock-Dyeing 
of Wool 


Gullbrandson, B, Textile Research J 28, 965-8, 
November, 1958. 

It is a common experience that 
stock-dyeing of wool, especially in 
dark colors, increases the brittleness 
of the fibers. There is a reduction of 
the fiber tenacity, which is usually 
ascribed to a damaging effect of the 
dye. 

The effects on mechanical prop- 
erties of fabrics and yarns by dyeing 
have been carefully investigated by 
others. These experiments indicate 
that little damage is done under com- 
mon dyeing conditions. The effects of 
dyeing on loose wool, however, have 
been little investigated. But there 
have been observations that top- 
dyeing can be done without apprecia- 
ble damage in those cases where 
stock-dyeing under the same condi- 
tions causes great damage. 

The investigations of the author, 
which are described in great detail, 
confirm earlier observations that loose 
wool, but not wool top, is damaged 
in dyeing. They disclose that most of 
the reduction in fiber strength in 
stock-dyeing is due to setting of bends 
and curvatures in the packed fibers 
by the hot water treatment. Such set 
fiber bends are nonuniformly strained 
by tensions, and thus break under 
smaller loads than fibers set in the 
straight state. 

To show that the dye, or some other 
dyebath component, is not responsible 
for the fiber damage in stock-dyeing, 
it has been demonstrated that a treat- 
ment with hot water alone is sufficient 
to cause fiber damage. 

The author states that fiber damage 
in stock-dyeing can be reduced by 
lowering the temperature of the dye- 
bath or by dyeing for a shorter time. 

Seventeen references to the litera- 
ture are cited. 


Polyolefin Fibers in Textiles 
Erlich, V L, Papers of AATT, Modern Textiles 
39, 59-66, November, 1958. 

The olefins are compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen which, unlike the paraf- 
fins, are “unsaturated”; ie, they have 
two carbon atoms connected by a 
double bond. This double bond can 
be opened or activated to connect a 
carbon atom of one molecule to an 
unsaturated carbon of a second mole- 
cule, and then to a third, and so on, 
to form polyolefins (ie, polyethylene). 
The carbon chain can theoretically be 
lengthened without limit: for fiber 
production, polyolefins have between 
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1000 and 5000 carbon atoms in the 
chain. 

Fibers are produced from the poly- 
olefins by melt-extrusion. The fila- 
ments so formed have no strength, 
and must be cooled below the melting 
point and then drawn, so as to orient 
the molecular chains parallel to the 
filament axis. In this way strong 
filaments are formed. 

The so-called “linear” or “isotactic” 
polyethylene made today, in which 
all the carbon atoms are in a straight 
line, has quite different properties 
from the polyethylene formeriy made, 
which was of the “branched” type. 
The length of the molecular chain 
and the degree of crystallinity of the 
compound are factors which deter- 
mine the properties of the fiber (eg, 
tensile strength, flexibility, etc). 

The polyethylene fibers of ten years 
ago had insufficient strength and a 
low melting point, and could not be 
dyed by regular methods. Filaments 
of approximately 650 denier were 
produced for use in industrial fabrics 
and other applications calling for 
heavy-gauge fibers. Present-day fi- 
bers are down to 40 to 100 deniers, 
with greatly increased tenacity, but 
5-denier fibers are not yet available. 

The polyolefin fibers (polyethylene, 
polypropylene) have a water ab- 
sorbency of 0. They are chemically 
inert and odorless, resist mildew, and 
are stable when stored at room tem- 
perature. They burn slowly, but addi- 
tion of retarding agents (eg, chlorin- 
ated waxes) improves their flame 
resistance. They have high electric 
insulation properties. Dyeing is done 
by incorporating selected pigments in 
the melt before extrusion. 

The author suggests as suitable 
end-uses for these fibers seat covers 
and fabrics for outdoor furniture. In- 
dutrial uses include filter-cloths. 
anode bags in electroplating, and 
ropes. Polypropylene has the advan- 
tage over polyethylene of a somewhat 
higher melting-point (it softens at 
300-310°F). 

Research on these new fibers is 
going on both here and in Europe, to 
improve their properties. 


Treatment to Improve Heat 
Resistance of Nylon 
Anon (Brit Nylor Spinners Ltd), Textile Mfr 84, 
58 


582, November, 1958. 


Substantial improvement in the life 
of nylon fabrics to be used at high 
temperatures can be obtained by the 
introduction of special finishes. These 
new treatments have been developed 
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primarily to meet the needs of the 
laundry industry; trials on nylon press 
cloths have shown that their life can 
be increased by up to three times. 
Applications of the treatments in 
other industries are expected. 

Three processes, all of approxi- 
mately equal value, are recommended: 

1) For 10 gals of final impregnating 
liquor, 6.5 oz of 40% formaldehyde 
and 6.5 oz of tannic acid are mixed 
and boiled together for 3-5 min. A 
low mw formaldehyde-tannic acid 
condensation product is formed. This 
is added to the water. The fabric is 
impregnated with this solution on the 
jig at the boil for three to five ends, 
dried, and dry heat-set. 

2) Same as (1) but with the addi- 
tion of 4 oz pyrogallol. 

3) A 0.5% solution of tannic acid 
containing 4% formic acid (on weight 
of fabric) is prepared. The fabric is 
impregnated with this solution on the 
jig for 30 min, and is re-impregnated 
in a fresh bath with 0.5% tartar 
emetic solution for 15 min at the boil, 
followed by heat-setting. 

Results of laboratory and practical 
trials with these finishes are reported, 
shewing the extent of the improve- 
ment. Although the treatments turn 
the fabric a brown shade, this is not 
considered a disadvantage for laundry 
purposes. 


Dyeing and Finishing Dacron 
Type 64 Polyester Fiber 
Anon, Dyes & Chem Tech Bull (du Pont) 14, 

114-35, Sept, 1958. 

Du Pont’s new polyester fiber, des- 
ignated Dacron Type 64, combines 
improved pill resistance with good 
dye affinity. These properties make it 
suitable for usage in the worsted- 
type suiting field. In blends with 
rayon or wool it supplements the 
older Dacron Type 54, but is un- 
suitable for blends with cotton be- 
cause of its sensitivity to strong 
alkalis. For this purpose Dacron Type 
54 should still be used. 

Three classes of dyes are recom- 
mended for use on Type 64: disperse 
dyes, disperse-developed black, and 
cationic dyes. Because the rate of dye 
absorption on Type 64 under normal 
dyeing conditions is usually too low 
for satisfactory mill operation, special 
dyeing procedures are necessary to 
increase the rate of dye absorption: 
high-temperature (pressure) dyeing 
and carrier dyeing. Light shades may 
be dyed by conventional methods, but 
heavy shades require temperatures up 
to 250°F. For carriers, Dowicide A or 
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Latyl Carrier A may be used. 

Lists of suitable disperse and cati- 
ionic dyes and full particulars for 
conducting the dyeing operations are 
included. 


Effeci of Creaseproofing Agents 
on Lightfastness of Sensitive Dyes 
Goldstein, H B, Textile Bull 84, 69-72, October, 
1958, 

In selecting a resin to produce 
crease resistance or wash-wear prop- 
erties, the finishing plant must choose 
a resin which will fulfill, to the de- 
sired extent, certain requirements, 
such as chlorine resistance, perma- 
nency of finish, wet-soiling properties, 
utility in mechanical finishing opera- 
tions, etc. In addition, the author 
points out that the fastness to light of 
several classes of dyestuffs is known 
to be greatly affected by certain types 
of finishing agents, including some of 
the conventional types of crease- 
proofing agents. The dyes which 
show the greatest sensitivity are di- 
rect, diazotized and developed, and 
reactive dyes, as well as a few selected 
vats. 

The author discusses the various 
types of resins now being employed 
for creaseproofing, and gives them a 
relative ranking as regards their effect 
on lightfastness, as follows: without 
exception, dimethylol cyclic ethylene 
urea has the greatest adverse effect; 
guanyl urea-formaldehyde resin is 
next in its effect; the inclusion of 
copper compounds in such treatments 
reduces the loss in lightfastness sub- 
stantially. With still less effect, there 
is a miscellaneous group, ie, melamine 
formaldehyde resins, triazones, and 
non-nitrogenous finishes. While their 
effect is not severe, these finishes con- 
sistently cause some deterioration in 
lightfastness. For creaseproofing treat- 
ments which have little or no adverse 
effect, the author lists a chlorine- 
resistant dimethylol cyclic compound 
(a recent development), urea-formal- 
dehyde resins, and tetramethylol acet- 
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ylene diurea. In many instances, he 
says, these compounds actually im- 
prove lightfastness as compared to 
the untreated dyeings. 

He states that the fact that several 
of these compounds contain methylol 
groups does not cause fading per se. 

The author found a surprising uni- 
formity in the reaction to the various 
resin treatments of the four classes of 
dyes tested. He concludes that these 
effects are due to some light-screen- 
ing phenomenon, such as “radiation 
antagonism,” and probably not due to 
a reaction between the resin and the 
dyestuff. 

Disperse and cationic dyes in the 
presence of a carrier can be used for 
dyeing the Dacron in blends of Type 
64 and wool. Level-dyeing, neutral- 
dyeing, chrome or premetallized acid 
dyes can be employed for the wool, 
depending on the shade desired and 
the fastness required. 

For blends of Type 64 and rayon 
the Dacron is dyed first with disperse 
or cationic dyes, and the rayon later 
in a separate bath; or a one-bath 
method may be used (with disperse 
dyes). 

Full particulars are given for spot 
removal, scouring, carbonizing, crab- 
bing, fulling and drying fabrics con- 
taining Type 64. 

It is noted that Dacron Type 64 
can be heat-set at lower temperatures 
than those used for Type 54. This 
property is useful in stabilizing yarn 
twist and in removing residual shrink- 
age. 


Scouring of Wool-Terylene 
Mixture Cloths 


Ilartley, R S and Elsworth, F F, 
49, P554-62, October, 1958. 


J Textile Inst 


Appreciable quantities of Terylene 
polyester fiber are being processed 
in England on the worsted system in 
blends with wool for the production 
of suitings. Wool/Terylene worsted 
yarns are obtained by blending oil- 
combed dyed wool tops with dyed 
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Terylene tops. The wool usually con- 
tains 3-4% by weight of a fatty comb- 
ing oil, whereas no fatty oil is present 
on the combed Terylene, in which the 
amount of solvent-extractable matter 
does not normally exceed 0.7%. Some 
of the oil on the wool transfers to the 
Terylene after the fibers are blended. 
Laboratory scouring experiments 
and microscopic observations of oiled 
fibers in detergent solutions show that 
the combing oils at present used in 
the worsted industry, although readily 
removable from wool and many other 
fibers by simple scouring methods, 
are much less readily removable 
from Terylene. Also, the oil remain- 
ing in the Terylene is usually highly 
colored by association with the dis- 
perse dyes used for dyeing the Teryl- 
ene. It is noted that the combing oils 
are more readily removed from 
Terylene as their state of oxidation 
advances (eg, by exposure to light). 

The authors suggest two possible 
ways of improving the scouring of 
these blends so as to remove the oil 
from the Terylene: 1) by modifying 
the scouring routine, by the addition 
of suitable reagents capable of pro- 
moting easy scouring; 2) by modify 
ing the combing oil by adding to it 
suitable reagents capable of assisting 
the scouring action. 

Experiments with method 1) ran 
into difficulty in introducing the nec- 
essary quantity of assistants, and sat- 
isfactory results have not yet been ob- 
tained. Working with method 2). 
however, an oil was prepared con- 
sisting of 70 parts of a combing oil 
(mixture of processed sperm and 
castor), 10 parts of a nonionic surface- 
active agent miscible with oil but only 
slightly soluble in water, and 20 parts 
of another nonionic surfactant soluble 
in water and only slightly soluble in 
oil. When this blend was used instead 
of the combing oil alone, it was found 
that the addition of the surfactants 
resulted in a marked improvement 
in scouring performance. 
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Does Drycleaning Wear 
Out Clothes? 
(Concluded from page 926) 
caused greater shrinkage than wet- 

cleaning. 





E) Morrison, Ward, Davison and 
Macormac (9) reported recently on 
the physical and chemical character- 
istics of twenty-five suiting fabrics 
composed of wool, and wool com- 
bined with mohair, nylon, and rayon. 
The fabrics in this study were wo- 
ven to specification. To supplement 
the laboratory data, the Institute of 
Home Economics has under study 
uniforms that are being worn and 
drycleaned. Evaluations are being 
made after wear periods. During the 


four seasons of wear the uniforms 
have been drycleaned sixty times. 

In another study underway by the 
Institute of Home Economics, men’s 
trousers made of worsted serge are 
under scrutiny. These trousers have 
been worn by college students. At 
the end of twenty-two to twenty- 
three weeks of actual wear, 95% of 
the trousers were subjectively eval- 
uated as worn out. These studies 
have not reached the _ publication 
stage, but preliminary data indicate 
that drycleaning alone has little or 
no effect on the physical properties 
of the fabrics. 
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Textile Seminar for 
Retail Executive 


The Textile Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, in association 
with the National Retail Merchanis 
Association and the New York Board 
of Education will sponsor a Textile 
Seminar for Retail Executives begin- 
ning next month. 

The fourteen-week seminar is de- 
signed to provide the retail executive 
with specific information, which will 
enable him to plan more effectively 
and to educate his staff and cus- 
tomers. 

Commencing Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 20th, 1959, the seminar will meet 
weekly at the High School of Fashion 
Industries. Nationally known speakers 
and panels will discuss various as- 
pects of textiles. The first session will 
be entitled, “Some Thoughts On The 
Composition And Economics Of Tex- 
tiles Next Year And The Next Dec- 
ade,” and will be presented by a 
panel composed of R Buford Brandis, 
chief economist, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc; Jackson 
E Spears, vice president, Burlington 
Industries, Inc; Edward T Powers, 
director, market research and prod- 
uct development, The Chemstrand 
Corp; and Walter A Schaefer, direc- 
tor, marketing research, Cone Mills, 
Inc and chairman, New York Textile 
Analysts Group. 

Thomas F Parks, chairman of the 
Education Committee, described sub- 
sequent sessions as “lectures and 
panels covering all aspects of fibers, 
construction, finishes, standards, pro- 
motion and marketing.” The conclud- 
ing meeting on April 28th will feature 
a discussion by a panel representing 
the industry of “How To Translate 
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Greater Textile Knowledge Into 
Greater Textile Sales At Retail.” 

The fee for the course is 25 dollars. 
Registrations are available and may 
be made through William Burston of 
the NRMA. 


Carbide Moves Atlanta 
District Office 

The Atlanta District Office of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co, division of 
Union Carbide Corp, has been moved 
to 1371 Peachtree Street, NE, Atlanta 
9, Ga. The new telephone number is 
TRinity 3-2241. 





OBITUARY 





EARLE D McLEOD 


ARLE D McLEOD, 48, research chemist 

and production manager of Arnold Hoff- 
man & Co, Inc, died November 15 at Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

Mr McLeod, who served as chairman of 
AATCC’s Intersectional Contest in 1955, was 
named assistant to the president of AHCO in 
1958. From 1942 to 1948 he was director of 
research. 

He is survived by his father and two sons. 


RAYMOND L MATTHEWS 


AYMOND L MATTHEWS, a member of the 
sales development staff of the Textile 
Chemicals Dept, Rohm & Haas Co, died De- 
cember 8 as a result of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr Matthews joined Rohm & Haas in Feb- 
ruary 1956. Prior to that time he was employed 
by General Dyestuff Co, Crompton-Shenandoah 
Co, and Sidney Blumenthal & Co, Inc at the 
Rocky Mount, NC, mill. 
He is survived by his wife and two daughters. 
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Bennett-Rosendahl Co, 
Chemiform Institute Formed 


Harry Bennett and Edward Rosen- 
dahl, for the last thirty years presi- 
dent and executive vice president 
respectively of Glyco Products Co 
Inc, and recently having sold their 
interests in that company, have 
opened offices in the Coliseum Tow- 
ers, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, NY, under the name of Bennett- 
Rosendahl! Co Inc. 

They will act as business advisors 
to small- and medium-size chemical 
companies in business matters con- 
nected with the running of a chemical 
company. 

Included in the service will be ad- 
vice on organizing and handling a 
sales department, setting up a pur- 
chasing department, publicity, cata- 
logues, personnel problems, plant 
safety departments, foreign agencies, 
public and private financing and pre- 
paring companies for sale or merger. 

With Mr Bennett as director, and 
Mr Rosendahl as associate director, 
The Chemiform Institute has started a 
new chemical information service at 
the same location. 

A file of trademarks in the chemi- 
cal and allied fields in now available 
for immediate use. A unique feature 
of this file is that it includes regis- 
tered, unregistered, common, trivial, 
foreign, scientific and technological 
names in most every type of chemi- 
cal- and chemical-using industry. In 
many cases, the chemical composition 
or active ingredients, use of the 
product, and name of the manufac- 
turer are given. It is international in 
scope, serving the most important 
foreign countries in addition to the 
United States. 
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e NAMES IN THE NEWS - 





Naugatuck Chemical Div, U S Rub- 
ber Co, has named Lawrence H Bruce 
sales manager of latices and Thomas 
D Ramsey, district sales manager in 
the Gastonia, NC area. 

In his new position, Mr Bruce, who 
was formerly assistant sales manager 
of colloidal products, will be respon- 
sible for planning the sales activities 
of all basic latices produced and sold 
by the division. 

Mr Ramsey, formerly a_ technical 
sales representative for the division 
in the Los Angeles area, will replace 
Claude H Allard, who has been as- 
signed a production post at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. In his new post, Mr 
Ramsey will be responsible for sales 
of all the division’s products in the 
South Atlantic district as well as the 
production of the Gastonia Lotol com- 
pounding plant. He will report to 
G L Dennis, manager of field sales. 


Century Chemical Corporation, a 
recently formed chemical manufactur- 
ing company with facilities in the 
United States and Europe, has an- 
nounced the election of four additional 
directors. Appointed to the board are: 

George T Bayley, chairman of the 
board, Calkin & Bayley, Inc, New 
York; Leonard J Bertoli, Handleman 
Co, Detroit; John J Levenson, Frederic 
H Hatch & Co, Inc, New York; and 
Charles W B Wardell Jr, President, 
The Deltec Corp, New York. 

Already serving on the board of 
the new company Theodore §S 
Hodgins, president of Century Chem- 
ical; John J Levenson Jr, executive 
vice president and treasurer of Cen- 
tury; and Thomas P Ford, partner in 
the law firm of Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright. 


are 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
Jan 7, Feb 4, Mar 4, Apr 1 (Della Robbia 
Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, NY) 


AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 
Mar 19-21 (Annual Convention — Palm 

Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla) 


AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS SOCIETY 

April 20-22, 1959 (Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La; Sept 28-30, 1959 (Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif) 
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Thomas 


Lawrence 


Hart Products Corp, New York, has 
announced two new additions to its 
technical sales force and one to its 
laboratory staff. 

Victor H Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed representative for the Western 
part of the United States for the sale 
of textile, leather and _ industrial 
chemicals. Mr Lawrence, who will 
make his headquarters in Chicago, 
was formerly sales representative and 
demonsirator for E F Drew & Co. 

Gary Thomas has been appointed 
technical sales representative serving 
the textile and paper industries in 
New York State and Western Con- 
necticut. Mr Thomas most recently 
was a sales representative for Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co. He will make his 
headquarters in Rhinebeck, N Y. 

Joseph Cafasso has joined Hart 
Products’ laboratory staff as head of 
the Textile Resin Research and De- 
velopment Department. Mr Cafasso 
formerly held positions as research 
and development chemist with Sey- 
del-Woolley & Co, Warwick Chemical 
Co and American Viscose Corp. 


Malcolm B VerNooy has_ been 
named product manager in the new 
chemicals group of Union Carbide 


General Calendar 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
DIVISION 

March 12-13 (Annual Spring Meeting, 

Clemson House, Clemson, SC) 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE COLOURISTS AND 
CHEMISTS (QUEBEC SECTION) 

Jan 30 (joint meeting with Textile Society 
of Canada Eastern Div, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 

Montreal); Feb 21, Mar 21, Apr 18 (McGill 

Univ, Montreal, Que); June 20 (Annual Golf 

Tournament) 


See sss 
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Chemicals Co, division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. In his new position, he will 
direct the market development of 
Carbide’s chemicals that are used in 
resin applications, and will be respon- 
sible for the marketing of acrylates. 

Carbide also has announced the 
transfers of the following technical 
representatives: D Wallace Enright 
from the Charlotte District to the 
Chicago District; Alan J Lyon from 
the General Sales Office to the 
Charlotte District; Alan R Mitchell 
from the New York District to the 
Philadelphia District; and Joseph L 
Suhadolnik from the General Sales 
Offices to the Newark District. 

The following recent chemical engi- 
neering graduates have joined Car- 
bide’s Development Dept: Howard M 
Bartlett, Donald H Sargent, Donald W 
Simroth, and Dodson C Webster. 


Eight students in the A French 
Textile School of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology were recently awarded 
scholarships. 

Recipients of $600 freshman schol- 
arships from the Textile Education 
Foundation are: William B Huey, 
William K Hammond, Philip L Lane, 
Hugh E Brodie Jr, and Jonathan O 
Huff. The Foundation also has award- 
ed a $600 scholarship to a senior, John 
P Kitchens. 

Other senior scholarships included: 
$500 to Jimmy M Hester by Ciba Co, 
Inc; $250 to Oliver McGowan by Sey- 


‘dell-Wooley & Co; and $200 to Duell 


L Johnston by the U S Rubber Co. 

In addition to the above, 18 textile 
students are attending: Georgia Tech 
with four-year Textile Education 
Foundation scholarships in the 
amount of $600 per year. 


THE FIBER SOCIETY 


April 29-30 (Fontana Village, NC) 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


May 4-8 (Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic 


City, NJ) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Oct 7 (Chemical Finishing Conference, 


Mayflower Hotel, Washington, DC) 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Jan 13, Feb 10, March 11 (Luncheon meet- 


ings at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, NY) 


December 29, 1958 
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New 


Excellent Build-up— 

Has high color value, with unusually 
good build-up in heavier shades, es- 
pecially in printing. 


Clean Dyeing— 

Does not stain grounds in print wash- 
Tale Pine |hZ-1- Muro Mmore) (e] ama c-Ui ilale Man alm er-CemE-lele 
plication. 


True Red Color— 

Dyes an enchanting flag red shade, 
and is easily shaded to match pinks, 
scarlets and oranges with fast dyeings 
and prints. 


Vivid Brightness— 
rele kam oldilit-Waket-me- Gale Ma t-t-3 001-1 an Coma 10) 
if-tJallolame-dar-Cel-t-r- Cale ms oldie ce 


WM at-m @1] o}- Vol gelameh\Z-1- o)d-1-1-18) Mak eel eS 
of unequalled beauty and fastness,ecoa- 
akedaal ior Uihvae-¥e) eli (sre mm CoMmeL-1 [0] (es-]ommilol-1e— 
Vale mm Lele) i oh’ e h'Z-11al¢ Pam ob Mm Orelan tan ckelar-U 
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MEMO to finishers!.. 


PERMA SET 330 


PERMA SET 440 


a cyclic urea formaldehyde resin developed 

for application of wrinkle-resistant and shrinkage- 
' controlled finishes to cotton fabrics. It imparts 
a full, resilient effect with excellent resistance to 





a methylated urea- 

formaldehyde resin which 

imparts a crisp, resilient 

finish on synthetic fabrics a 
like rayon, nylon, orlon, 

acetate and combinations. 

It can be used to give 

embossed and glazed finishes. 


chlorine retention. It is used in 
producing embossed, glazed, 
shreinered and calendered finishes. 


PERMA SET 500 C 


a a new type thermosetting resin which 


‘PERMA SET 750 


a methylated urea-formaldehyde 


is used to stabilize rayon and 
rayon blends and to improve their hand. 









resin which is used to 
give nylon, acetate and 
other synthetic fabrics 
durable stiffness and body. 
It is recommended 
for use on nylon nets, 
marquisettes and 


shoe fabrics. 





WRITE FOR 
TECHNICAL SERVICE BULLETINS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 





Manufacturing Chemists e Lyndhurst e New Jersey SOUTH 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE » COLUMBUS, GA. + CLEVELAND © DETROIT » HOUSTON » PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE » LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO » WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 
Canada: HAMILTON, ONTARIO « European: MILAN, ITALY © Export: FALLEK PRODUCTS, NEW YORK 














(KEEPS ’EM ON THE LEVEL) 


» Newdrol 


To eliminate redyeing of tightly 

folded or rolled hosiery, use 

NEUTROL. It penetrates...levels...retards 
... guarantees perfect color control 
unions and even dyeing. With 
NEUTROL voids, streaks and off 
shades are a thing of the past. 

For complete information on NEUTROL, 


call or write to Fancourt today. 





“yy 
W. F. FANCOURT CO. 
518 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—309 East Davis St., BURLINGTON, N. C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LTD. 


LUS, N.Y 49 DENSLEY AVE., TORONTO 15, ONT. 
} + Me Te : j 





| PERFECT DYEING EVERY TIME! 
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This new improved resin for minimum care finishes on cellulosics was 


made with more than wrinkle resistance in mind. 


AEROTEX’ RESIN 23 SPECIAL also 


ASSURES fabrics minimum loss of 
tear and tensile strength on ex- 
tended high temperature washings 
with chlorine bleach. 


RESISTS chlorine retention...sets an 
excellent standard of resistance to 
yellowing wash after wash. 


PROVIDES a soft hand which may be 
modified with suitable additives. 


RESISTS development of objection- 
able odors. 


IMPROVES wash fastness of many 
cotton dyes? 


IMPARTS on control to cotton 
knits, to rayons and blends in both 
woven and knit fabrics. 

COMBINES wit} other resins to pro- 
vide durable water repellency, spot 
resistance, wrinkle recovery. 

For technical data and trial 
samples of AEROTEX RESIN 23 
SPECIAL contact your Cyanamid 
representative, or write direct 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, TEXTILE CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Producers of the World’s Finest Textile Chemicals 
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Index to 
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SOR the convenience of our readers, there appears below a list 
| of page numbers in the respective issues for 1958. Those in the 
column entitled ‘‘General Pages” indicate general editorial pages 
and those in the column, entitled ‘“‘Proceedings Pages” appeared 
in the Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists | 
and Colorists. 

s The presence of the letter “‘P’’ before the page number anywhere 
in this index indicates that the material appeared in AATCC 
Proceedings. 





Date of Proceedings 
») Issue i General Pages Pages 
January 13 1-8 , 21-32 P9-P20 
January 27 y 33-38 , 59-72 P39-P58 
y February 10 ¢ 3-78 , 99-104 P79-P98 
February 24 5-112, 129-140 P113-P128 
March 10 f -148, 165-172 P149-P164 
March 24 5 3-178, 199-210 P179-P198 
April 7 » 243-252 P213-P242 
n April 21 53-258, 277-286 P259-P276 
h May 5 g 287-296, 313-324 P297-P312 | 
May 19 325-328, 361-368 P329-P360 
June 2 369-374, 395-400 P375-P394 
June 16 423-434 P401-P422 
| June 30 é 43: 459-464 P445-P458 
a July 14 , 497-504 P473-P496 
t | July 28 f 505-5 527-538 P509-P526 
August 11 5 539-5 562-570 P547-P561 
August 25 571-576, 591-602 P577-P590 
September 8 5 639-642 P615-P638 
] September 22 543-654, 665-672 P655-P664 
| October 6 578 , 697-700 P679-P696 
3 October 20 745-75 P701-P744 
November 3 755-756, 779-786 P757-P778 
| November 17 811-818 P787-P810 
December 1 819-850, 875-884 P851-P874 


} December 15 905-916 P885-P904 
December 29 26 917-924, 947-958 P925-P946 
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INDEX BY SUBJECT 





AATCC, An Open Letter from the seeps ee 
AATCO’ CALENDAR P17, P57, P83, P125, P162, P196, P241, 
P275, P311, P357, P394, P421, P457, P495, P522, P547, P588, P615, 
P661, P688, P742, P775, P796, P874, P894, 
AATCC Council. (See Council Reports) 
Abrasion Resistance, Aftermercerization of Wrinkle-Resistant Cottons for 
Improved Strength and (Reinhardt, Kullman, Moore and Reid) 
Abrasion Testing of Textiles with the Accelerotor (Cooke) (AATCC Com- 
mittee on Resistance to Abrasion) ; 3 
ABSTRACTS— 
The Use of Colorants as Drugs and in Drugs 
Development of Creslan Acrylic Fiber 
Pleats in Their Right Places. . 
The Development and Use of Glass Fibers 
Dyes for the Hydrophobic Fibers 
Inertness, Covering Power and Thermal Pliability of Dynel Acrylic 
ere 
Carbonizing Wool Stock—An Improved Sulfuric Acid Method 
Dyeing Cellulosic and Noncellulosic Fibers with Vat Dyes 
Cationic Dyes and Their Special Significance for Coloring Polyac rylo- 
nitrile Fibers , ie 
Textile Inter-fiber C ompetition, "1949-1955 
Acrylie Fibers in Dyeing—Dyeability vs Chemical Resistance 
Disperse and Anionic Dyes on C F Nylon 
Dyeing Possibilities of U-V Light Absorbers 
Rotproofing of Textiles... ... ‘ 
Polythene Use-Development: Applications of Courlene Monofilaments 
The Dyeability of Zefran. . . 
Chemical Damage in Wool. III —Effects of Aqueous Chlorine 
The Theory of Dyeing Cellulosic Fibers 
Darlan—The First Dinitrile Fiber 
Reactivity of Cellulose. .. 
Colorfastness Properties of Vat -dyed ‘ ‘Everglaze”’ 
Why High-temperature Dyeing? 
The Many Names of Nylon 
The Principles of Dyeing Orlon; Practical Methods of Dyeing Orlon 
Rhovyl: Polyvinyl Chloride Fibers 
Plastic Foams: A New Textile Material 
Color in Writing and Copying 
Infrared Properties of Dyestuffs; Interesting Aspects of Military Cam- 
ouflage Methods 
Possibilities and Limitations of the Application of Pigments to Teatiles. 
Acetal Cellulose Reactants. 
A New Acrylic Fiber 
New Finishing Techniques for Wash-and-Wear Cottons 
The Dyeing of Acrilan and Wool-Acrilan Blends 
New Method for the High-Temperature Dyeing of Acrylic Fibers 
Some Practical Aspects of the Fibrous Acetylation of Cotton Yarn 
Dyes for Anodized Aluminum 
Du Pont LN Dyeing Process 
The Future of Nonwoven Fabrics 
New Technique for Sodium Chlorite Bleaching 
Japanese Versatile Fiber—Kuralon 
The Application of Resin Finishes to Cotton Garment Using Dryclean- 
ing Plant Equipment 
Investigations into the Dyeing of Continuous-Filament Nylon with Dis- 
perse and Anionic Dyes. . 
The Dyeing Behavior of Acrylic Fibers 
Textured Yarns—One of the Fastest-Growing Textiles 
Advances in Wool Dyeing 
The Reaction of Formaldehyde with Wool and Its Effect on Digestion by 
Insects ; 
Dyeing Orlon Socks... ... 
Arresting the Decline of Cotton 
The Coloring of Vinylon. 
The Dyeing of Nylon with Acid and Mordant Dyes at High 
tures 
Dyeing Fabrics C ontaining Metallic Yarns 
How Direct Colors Dye Cellulosic Fibers 
Printing Triacetate with Indigosols 
The Application of Reactive Dyes to Viscose Rayon 
Dyeing Properties of Mature and Immature Cotton 
Optical Brightening Agents 
Dyeing Hydrophobic Fibers in Solutions of Solvents 
Some _— of Bleaching with Hydrogen Peroxide and with Peracetic 
A cic 
The Flash-Aging of Vat-P rinted Viscose Rayon Fabrics 
Organo-Tin Compounds as Textile Preservatives 
Surface-Active Agents Improve Wool Carbonizing 
The Mothproofing of Wool with Dieldrin 
Progress Made in the Dyeing of Textile Materials 
Arnel Staple in Wash-and-Wear Cloths 
Protection Against Fallout Radioactivity 
Recent Developments in Acrylic Fibers 
A Realistic Concept of Wash-and-Wear 
Improved Light and Weather Resistance of Cotton Resulting from 
Mercerization 
Taslan 
Polythene in Textiles 
The Status of Synthetic Fibers in the Textile Field 
The Processing of Metallic Yarns 
Important Factors in the Soiling of Carpets 
Principles of Applying Disperse Dyes 
Heat-Shaped Dynel Fabrics 
Spun-Dyed Fibers: Their Propert ies and Uses 
Chemical Modification of Cotton: Progress and Current Status 
Titanium C ompounds i in Reproofing (Waterproofing Textiles) 
New Aluminum Complex Water Repellent 
Printing the Man-Made Fibers 
New Universal Padder for Dyeing and Finishing 
Coloring the New Fibers; Fiber Resistance to Dyeing 
as of Hydrophobic Fibers during Application of Vat Dyes to 
otton . 
\ Wear Study of the Serviceability of a Minimum-Care Garment. 1) 
Subjective Evaluation. 2) Laboratory Evaluation 
Non-apparel Applications for Viscose Rayon 
Recent Advances in the Industrial Use of Synthetic Fibers 
Arnel-Dacron Wash-and-Wear Fabrics 
Cavitomic Cotton 
Textile Labeling Bill Passed 
Finishing Nonwoven Fabrics 
Ultraviolet Absorbers 
Man-Made Fiber Definition 
The Dyeing of Acrilan Acrylic Fiber 
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Structure and Application of Naphthol AS 
Static Electrification of Textile Goods and Use of ».ntistatic Treatment 
New Polyester Fiber: Kodel...... 
What’s Happening to Man-Made Fibers 
Modifying Mechanical Properties of Cotton 
Pilling: Causes, Methods of Control, and Testing 
The Dyeing of Cellulose Acetate with Disperse Dyes. A Comparison 
with Their Solubility in Organic Solvents. . 
The Application of Spot Tests in the Examination of Synthetic Fibers 
Past i.... 
Fiber Damage in the Stock- Dyeing of Wool 
Polyolefin Fibers in Textiles. . . . 
Treatment to Improve Heat Resistance of Nylon 
Dyeing and Finishing Dacron Type 64 Polyeste r Fiber 
Scouring of Wool-Terylene Mixture Cloths. ... 
Effect of Creaseproofing Agents on Lightfastness of Sensitive Dyes 
Abstracts of Technical Papers ise oie , 
Accelerated Aging Studies, The Arrhenius Equation in (Steiger) 
Accelerotor, Abrasion Testing of Textiles with the (Cooke) (AATCC Com- 
mittee on Resistance to Abrasion)....... - 
Accountants, Report of Independent Public. . 
Acid Dyes, The Dyeing of Filament Nylon with (Bittles, Brooks, Ian- 
narone, and Lander]) . 
Acid Valances in Wool Dyeing, Effect of ‘Dye and (Skinkle) 
Acrylie Fiber, The Mechanism of Dyeing Orlon 42 (Vogel, DeBruyne and 
OS Saar ee ea ar 
Acrylics in Textile Binding Applic ations (Nue ssle, Hoey and Kucsan) 
ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS P19, P58, P94, P125, 
P160, P194, P195, P241, P275, P308, P309, P356, P383, P394, P418, 
P492, P524, P588, P663, P689, P743, P772, P808, P874, 
Additions, Colour Index Amendments and. . . 
Additives on Soiling and Soil Removal Characteristics of Knitted Fabrics, 
The Influence of Various (Mid-West Section) 
Address before the Southeastern Section (Linberg) 
Address by Sydney M Cone, Jr....... 
Address, President’s (Linbe org) ; 
Aftermercerization of Wrinkle-Resistant Cottons for Improved Strength 
and Abrasion Resistance (Reinhardt, Kullman, Moore and Reid) 
Agents in Resin Finishing, Chelating (Rhode Island Section) 
Agents vs Chemical Structure, Efficiency of Orlon Dye-Retarding 
and Endler) ~~ PR ; 
Aging Studies, The Arrhenius Equation in Accelerated (Steiger) 
Amendments and Additions, Colour Index 
Amendments to the Constitution, Proposed 
8th American Dyestuff Reporter Award to Valko, Tesoro, 


(Cohen 


Ginilewicz 


Analysis of Copper 8-Quinolinolate, Semimicroquantitative (Baskin, 
Bubernak, Reynolds, Oakes and Lyster) 

Anomalous Behavior of Direct Dyes, The (Millson) 

Appearance after Home Laundering, Wash and Wear Fabrics (AATCC 


Committee on Wash and Wear). 

Application, Some Aspects of Cellulose Reactive Dyes and Practical Ex- 
perience in Their (Schlaeppi). . . . 

Applications of Nonionic Surfactants, Textile (Gantz and Sumner). 

Approach to the Evaluation of a Finishing Agent, A Practical (McDonald 
and Morrison) : ios es ‘ 

Arnel/Cotton Blends by C otton Dye house Procedures, Processing of 
(Schoeneberg, Ward and Warner). : 

Arrhenius Equation in Accelerated Aging Studies, The (Ste iger) 

Aspects of Cellulose Reactive Dyes and Practical Experience in Their 
Application, Some (Schlaeppi) 

Atmospheric Contaminants of Lightfastness Testing, Effect of (Salvin) 
(AATCC Committee on Lightfastness) 

Automation with Process Instruments (Ridley) 

Azoic Insoluble Dyes in Printing, Some Considerations of the (Marian) 

Binding Applications, Acrylics in Textile (Nuessle; Hoey; Kucsan) 

Bleachery Waste and Domestic Sewage, Combined Treatment (Brown) 

Bleaching, A Report on Studies Carried Out by the AATCC Subcommittee 
on (Shanley) af 

Bleaching, The Effect of iron and C opper Contaminants on Cotton De -g- 
gradation in Peroxide (Southeastern Section) 

Bleaching 150 Years Ago—-A Frenchman Named O'Reilly 
(Edelstein) ; at i ? 
Blends by Cotton Dyehouse Procedures, Processing of Arnel Cotton 

(Schoe' enberg, W. ard and Warner) 
Blends Containing Zefran, Dyeing of Zefran and (Messer) 
Blends, The Continuous Dyeing of Synthetic Fibers and (lannarone and 
Wygand) 
Blends, The Study of Lightfastne Ss ‘of Selected Direct Colors on C otton, 
Rayon, and Cotton-Rayon (Delaware Valley Section) 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Statistical Methods in Research and Production—3rd Edition 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology—-Vol XV (Waxes to Zymosterol) 
Molecules and Crystals in Organic Chemistry—2nd Edition 
Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry—7th Edition; Part I 
Organic. . 
Technique of Organic Chemistry 
aration and Purification. Part 11—-Laboratory Engineering 
Technique of Organic Chemistry-—Vol VII, 2nd Edition; O- 
vents-—Physical Properties and Methods of Purification 
Organic Syntheses—-Vol 36 
The Modern Textile Dictionary 
Calendar, AATCC _. (See AATCC Calendar) 
‘alendar, General (See General Calendar) 


Modern 


Vol III, 2nd Edition; Part I—Sep- 


ic Sol- 


‘andidates, Olney Medal Award . 197 


( 
( 
Carpet- Growth and Technology, Nylon (Richardson and Lynch) ; 
Carrier-Assisted Dyeing of Hydrophilic Fibers (Delaware Valley Section) 
Carriers for Dacron Dyeing, Evaluation of (Scott) 

Cellulose Reactive Dyes and Practical Experience in Their Application, 
Some Aspects of (Schlaeppi) 

Cellulose, Recent Work on the Mec hanism of the Thermal Degradation of 
(Laible) ‘ ‘ ‘ 

ellulosic Fibers, Fast Dyes »3 on (Vickerstaff) 

‘ellulosie Textiles, Reactive Dyestuffs in the Dyeing of ( Fox). 

‘EU-Treated Cotton Fabrics; Effect of Commercial Laundering on (Maz- 

zeno, Kullman, Reinhardt and Reid) - 

CEU-Treated Wash-and-Wear Cotton Fabrics, Resistance to Chlorine 
Damage in Home-Type Laundering of (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner 
and Reid) : 

Challenge of Today, The (Millson). 

Chelating Agents in Resin Finishing (Rhode Island Section) 

Chemical Finishing, Elimination of Static Electricity from Textiles by 
(Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) 

Chemical Finishing of Textiles, Recent Developments in the (Fortess) 

Chemical Specialties, Important Notice to Manufacturers of Textile. ... . 
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Chemical Structure, Efficiency of Orlon Dye-Retarding Agents vs 


(Cohen 
and Endler) . 


Chemical Trends in the Textile Industry (Harris) 
Chemicals, Textile Processing (Berger) 
Chlorine Damage i in Home-Type Laundering of CEU-Treated Wash-and- 


Wear Cotton Fabrics, Resistance to (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner 
and Reid). 





Chlorine Damage, Some C omments on Chlorine Retention and (Nuessle 
Chlorine Retention and Chlorine Damage, Some Comments on (Nuessle 
Chlorine Retention and Crease Resistance of Cotton Finished with Di- 





methylol Ethylene Urea, Effect of Laundering on (Bacon, Smith and 
Hughes) . 


Chlorophyll C ontamination of Wool and Its Effect on the Lightfastness 


of Dyed Shades (AATCC Committee on Continuous Wool Scouring 
Processes) 


Clothes?, Does Drycleaning Wear Out (Lyle) 
Color Differences, Rapid Graphical Computation of Small (Simon and 


Goodwin) 


Color Matching, Lighting Factors to be Considered in Textile (Reese) 


Colorfastness of Textiles to Industrial Laundering (Smith) (AATCC 

Committee on Colorfastness to Washing) 

Colorfastness to Pleating (AATCC Committee on Colorfastness to Pleat- 
ing)... 

Colorimetric Properties of White C otton Piece Goods, The (Shanley) 

Colour Index Amendments and Additions 

Combined Textile omens Wastes and Domestic Sewage, 
(Bogren) 

‘ombined Treatment — ~ Bleacher sry Waste and Domestic Sewage (Brown) 

‘omments on Chlorine Retention and Chlorine Damage, Some (Nuessle) 

‘omparison of Fabric Tear Tests, A (Steele) 

Computation of Small Color Differences, Rapid Graphical (Simon and 

Goodwin)...... 

Cone Jr, Address by Sidney M ; 

Considerations of the Azoic Insoluble ‘Dyes in Printing, Some 

Constitution, Proposed Amendments to 

Contaminants on Cotton Degradation in Peroxide Bleaching, The Effect 
of Lron and Copper (Southeastern Section) 

Contamination of Wool and Its Effect on the Lightfastness of Dyed 

Shades, Chlorophyll (AATCC Committee on Continuous Wool Scour- 
ing Processes) . 

Continuous Dyeing of Synthetic Fibers and Blends, The 

Wygand). " 

Contribution to the Dyeing of Wool With 2:1 Metal ( ‘omplex Dyes, A 

Egli and Walther) 

Control of New England Inte rstate Wate rs, Pollution (Knox) 
CONVENTION, NATIONAL (Boston) 
1957 Intersectional Contest:- 

Identification of Dyestuff Classes on Dyed Natural and Synthetic 
Fibers (New York Section) 

Relation of the Effect of Resins on Light Fading and the Tendering 
Action of Photosensitive Vat Dyes (Piedmont Section) 

The Effect of Iron and Copper Contaminants on Cotton Degradation 
in Peroxide Bleaching (Southeastern Section) . 

The Study of Lightfastness of Selected Direct Colors on Cotton, 
Rayon, and Cotton-Rayon Blends (Delaware Valley Section) 

An Evaluation of Test Methods for Fulled Fabrics (Northern New 
England Section) 

Dyeing of Zefran and Blends C ontaining Zefran (Messer) 

Seouring Grease Wools Neutral (Hansen) 

Textile Processing Chemicals (Berger) 

The Dyeing of Filament Nylon with Acid Dyes (Bittles, Brooks, 
Iannarone, and Lander!) 

Effect of Laundering on C hlorine Retention and Crease Resistance 
of Cotton Finished with Dimethylol Ethylene Urea (Bacon, Smith 
and Hughes). ; 

Chemical Trends in the Textile Industry (Harris) 

Research and the Future of the Textile Industry (Stevens) 

What an Ultraviolet Reflectance Curve Can Tell About a Textile 
Material. Part I Fiber Identification (Thomson, Lermond and 
Kenney) 

Kanwell Presented with Illuminated Scroll 

Wet-Soiling Studies on Resin-Treated Cotton Fabrics 
Kullman, Reinhardt, Moore and Reid) 

Evaluation of Carriers for Dacron Dyeing (Scott) 

Recent Developments in Electronic Instruments for Textile Processes 

Hosmer) 

Prevention of Woo! Fabrics Shrinkage with Polyamide-Epoxide 
Resin (Pardo and O'Connell) 

Some Considerations of the Azoic Insoluble Dyes in Printing (Marian), 

Automation with Process Instruments (Ridley) . 

Elimination of Statice Electricity from Textiles by Chemical] Finishing 
Finishes (Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) 

Nuclear Energy A New Tool for the Textile Industry (Rutherford) 

The Colorimetric Preperties of White Cotton Piece Goods (Shanley) 

Disposal of Combined Textile Finishing Wastes and Domestic Sew- 
age (Bogren) 

Pollution Control of New England Interstate Waters (Knox) 

Treatment of Mixtures of Textile Waste and Domestic Sewage 

Souther and Alspaugh) 

The Mechanism of Dyeing Orlon 42 Acrylic Fiber (Vogel, DeBruyne 

and Zimmerman) 
CONVENTION, NATIONAL 


Disposal of 


aaa 


(Marian) 


(lannarone and 


(Mazzeno, 


Chicago) 


Invitation to Submit Papers P92, P197, P240, P273, P311, P393, 
Olney Medal Award Candidates P197, 


Thirty-Seventh National Convention 
Executive Committee 
Preliminary Notice 
Millson Wins Olney Medal for 1958 
Tennyson Guyer to Serve as Banquet Speaker 
Ladies Program P662, 
Greetings from the President (Linberg) 
Greetings from the Vice Presidents 
Helmus) 
Greetings from the Western Region's Sectional Chairmen 
Ellsworth and Koenig) 
Technical Program 
TCR Exhibit 
AATCC Research Luncheon 
Annual Banquet 
Special Trips to AIL and Morton Salt Co 
National Officers 
Senior Staff— National eee 
Past Presidents 
Chairmen—Committees of the Council 
Western Region Convention Committee 
Your Hosts: The Sections of the Western Region: 
Mid-West Section (Olson) =e 
Pacific Northwest Section (Pernice) 
Pacific Southwest Section (Ellsworth) 
8th American Dyestuff Reporter Award 


(Motrill, Smith, Kaswell and 


(Kelley, 
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Employment Service 
1958 AATCC Intersectional Contest: 

National Committee. ... 

Abstracts of Contest Papers 

Judges oaaiely sisie wie seats 

Sectional Committees 

Carrier-Assisted Dyeing of Hydrophilic Fibers (Delaware Valley Sec- 
tion). 

Chelating Agents in Resin Finishing (Rhode Island Section) 

Abstracts of Technical Papers 

Henry E Millson—15th Olney Medalist 

Aftermercerization of Wrinkle-Resistant ¢ Yottons for Improve od Strength 
and Abrasion Resistance (Reinhardt, Kullman, Moore and Reid).. 

Acrylics in Textile Binding Applications (Nuessle, Hoey and Kucsan) 

President’s Address (Linbe rg) i 

The Effect of Thermal Treatments on the Dye ability of Thermoplastic 
Yarns (Piedmont Section) 

The Influence of Ginning Conditions and Subsequent Fiber Prepara- 
tions on Certain Propertiesof Cotton Fabrics (Southeastern Section) 

The Influence of Various Additives on Soiling and Soil-Removal Char- 
acteristics of Knitted Fabrics (Mid-West Section) 

Henry Edmond Millson—15th Olney Medalist (Bowman) 

The Challenge of Today (Millson) 

Piedmont Section Wins 19th Intersectional Contest 

37th Convention Attracts 850 

Banquet Photos 

Intersectional Contest Photos 

TCR Symposium Photos. . . 

Sixteen TCR Subcommittees Exhibit at Chicago 

Remazol Colors—-A Chemically New System of Fiber-Reactive Dye- 
stuffs (Sommer) 

Photos of Technical Program Speakers 

Copper Contaminants on Cotton Degradation in ‘Peroxide Bleac hing, The 
Effect of Iron and (Southeastern Section) 

Copper 8-Quinolinolate, Semimicroquantitative 
Bubernak, Reynolds, Oakes and Lyster)..... 

Corporate Members, A Letter to : 

Cotton, Determining the Presence ‘of Mercerization in (AATCC Com- 
mittee on Mercerization) 

Cotton Dyehouse Procedures, Processing of Arnel Cotton Blends by 

(Schoeneberg, Ward and Warner) 

‘otton Fabrics, Effect of Commercial Laundering on CEU-Treated 
(Mazzeno, Kullman, Reinhardt and Reid) 

‘otton Fabrics, Resistance to Chlorine Damage in Home-Type Launder- 
ing of CEU-Treated Wash-and-Wear (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner 
and Reid) . 

Cotton Fabrics, The Influence of Ginning Conditions and Subsequent 

Fiber Preparations on Certain Properties of (Southeastern Section) 

Cotton Fabrics, Wash-Wear Resins for White (Borghetty) 

Cotton Fabries, Wet-Soiling Studies on Resin-Treated (Mazzeno, Kull- 
man, Reinhardt, Moore and Reid). . . ae 

Cotton Finished with Dimethylol Ethylene Urea, Effect of Laundering 
on Chlorine Retention and Crease Resistance of (Bacon, Smith and 
Hughes) 

Cotton Piece Goods, The Colorimetric Properties of White (Shanley) 

Cotton, Rayon, and Cotton-Rayon Blends, The Study of Lightfastness 
of Selected Direct Colors on (Delaware Valley Section) 

‘ottons for Improved Strength and Abrasion Resistance, Aftermerceriza- 
tion of Wrinkle-Resistant (Reinhardt, Kullman, Moore and Reid) 

COUNCIL REPORTS 

209th Meeting 
210th Meeting 
211th Meeting 
212th Meeting 

Crease Resistance of Cotton Finished with Dimethylol Ethylene Urea, 
Effect of Laundering on Chlorine Retention and (Bacon, Smith and 
Hughes) 

Cyanoethylated Fibers, Research on Dyeing of (Waibel) 

Dacron Dyeing, Evaluation of Carriers for (Scott) 

Dacron Polyester Fiber Yarns, The Dyeing of Nylon and (Hug) 

Damage in Home-Type Laundering of CEU-Treated Wash-and-Wear 
Cotton Fabrics, Resistance to Chlorine (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner 
and Reid) ae 

Darvan Dinitrile Fiber, Dyeing (Sommar) er 

de Menoville’s Voyage a Guaxaca, Spanish Red—Thiery (Edelstein) 

Degradation of Cellulose, Recent Work on the Mechanism of the Thermal 
(Laible) 

Degradation in Peroxide Bleaching, The Effect of Iron and Copper Con- 
taminants on Cotton (Southeastern Section) 

DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 

Reports. .P58, P94, P125, P160, P195, P241, P275, P383, P493, P808, 

Detergents in the Absence of Substrate, Suspending Action by (Harris) 

Determination of the Solubility of Dyes, The (Capponi) 

Developments in Electronic Instruments for Textile Processes, 
(Hosmer) 

Developments in the Chemical Finishing of Textiles, Recent (Fortess) 

Devices and Techniques for Use in Fungicide Testing (Shapiro) 

Diazo Reaction, Peter Griess—-A Hundred Years of His (Wilcox Jr) 

Dimensional Changes in Woven Fabrics (Excluding Wool) (AATCC Com- 
mittee on Dimensional Changes in Textile Fabrics) 

Dimensional Changes in Woven Fabrics in High-Temperature Laundering, 
Test for (Appel) : 

Dimethylol Ethylene Urea, Effect cf Laundering on Chlorine Retention 
and Crease Resistance of Cotton Finished with (Bacon, Smith and 
REE ARRT REECE So 

Dinitrile Fiber, Dyeing Darvan (Sommar) 

Direct Colors on Cotton, Rayon and Cotton-Rayon Blends, The Study 
of Lightfastness on Selected (Delaware Valley Section) 

Direct Dyes, The Anomalous Behavior of (Millson) 

Disposal of Combined Textile Finishing Wastes and Domestic Sewage 
(Bogren) 

Drycleaning Wear Out Clothes?, Does (Lyle) 

Dye and Acid Valances in Wool Dyeing, Effect of (Skinkle) 

Dye and Pigment Sales to Textile Production, The Relationship of 
(Werner and Berger) 

Dye-Retarding Agents vs Chemical Structure, Efficiency of Orlon (Cohen 
and Endler) 

Dyeability of Thermoplastic Yarns, The Effect of Thermal Treatments on 
the (Piedmont Section) 

Dyehouse Procedures, Processing of Arnel Cotton Blends of Cotton 
(Schoeneberg, Ward and Warner) 

Dyeing Darvan Dinitrile Fiber (Sommar) 

Dyeing, Effect of Dye’and Acid Valences in Wool (Skinkle) 

Dyeing, Evaluation of Carriers for Dacron (Scott) 

Dyeing of Cyanoethylated Fibers, Research on (Waibel) 

Dyeing of Filament Nylon with Acid Dyes, The (Bittles, Brooks, lanna- 
rone and Lander!) 

Dyeing of Hydrophilic Fibers, Carrier- Assiste d (Delaware Valley Section) 

Dyeing of Nylon and Dacron Polyester Fiber Yarns, The (Hug) 


Analysis of (Baskin, 


_ 
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Dyeing of Synthetic Fibers and Blends, The Continuous (lannarone and 
Wygand) 
Dyeing of Wool with 2:1 Metal Complex Dyes, A Contribution to the 
(Egli and Walther). 
Dyeing of Zefran and Blends C ontaining Zefran (Messer) 
Dyei.g Orlon 42 Acrylic Fiber, The Mechanism of (Vogel, DeBruyne and 
Zimmerman). 
Dyes, A Contribution to the Dyeing of Wool with 2:1 Metal Complex 
(Egli and Walther)........ 
Dyes and Practical Experience in Their Application, Some Aspects of 
Cellulose Reactive (Schlaeppi) . 
Dyes in Printing, Some Considerations of the Azoic Insoluble (Marian) 
Dyes on Cellulosic Fibers, Fast (Vickerstaff) 
Dyes, Relation of the E flect of Resins on Light Fading and the Tendering 
Action of Photosensitive Vat (Piedmont Section) 
Dyes, The Anomalous Behavior of Direct (Millson) 
Dyes, The Determination of the Solubility of (Capponi) 
Dyes, The Dyeing of Filament Nylon with Acid (Bittles, Brooks, lan- 
narone and Lander}).. . 
Dyestuff Classes on Dyed Natural and Synthetic Fibers (New York 
Section) ° 
Dyestuffs in the Dyeing of Cellulosic Textiles, Reactive (Fox) 
Dyestuffs, Remazol Colors—A Chemically New System of Fiber-Reactive 
(Sommer). . 
Easy-Care Testing Methods and Standards, Discussion of Wash-and- 
Wear or (Stass)......... = ; sine 
Editor, Letters to the. 
Effect of Atmosphe rie Contaminants on Lightfastness Testing (Salvin) 
(AATCC Committee on Lightfastness) : 
Effect of Commercial Laundering on CEU- Treated Cotton Fabrics (Maz- 
zeno Jr, Kullman, Reinhardt and Reid).. 
Effect of Iron and Copper Contaminants on Cotton Degradation in Per- 
oxide Bleaching, The (Southeastern Section) 
Effect of Laundering on Chlorine Retention and Crease Resistance of 
= —" Finished with Dimethylol Ethylene Urea (Bacon, Smith and 
ER A RES 
Effect a Thermal Treatments on the Dyeability of The srmoplastic Yarns, 
The (Piedmont Section) . 
Efficiency of Orlon Dye-Retarding Agents vs ( themical Structure (Cohen 
and Endler) . Ma os 
Elected to Membership are"? (See Membership, Elected to) 
Electricity from Textiles by Chemical Finishing, Elimination of Static 
(Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) 
Electronic Instruments for Textile Processes, Recent Deve slopments in 
(Hosmer) . . 
Elimination of Static Electricity from Textiles by Chemical Finishing 


(Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) . . 
EMPLOYMENT REGISTER... P57, P93, P126, P197, P239, P272, 
P311, P358, P394, P421, P457, P523, P547, P588, P615, P662, P688, 
P743, 


Emulsions in Textile Technology (Becher) 

Emulsions, Printing with (Greene) . 3 ; 

Establishing a Radiochemical Laboratory (Berstein) P297, 

Evaluation of a Finishing Agent, A Practical Approach to the (McDonald 
and Morrison) : 

Evaluation of Carriers for Dacron Dyeing (Scott) 

Evaluation of Test Methods for Fulled Fabrics, An (Northern New _— 
land Section) ; 

Exposition, 20th Southern Textile. 

Fabric Tear Tests, A Comparison of (Steele) 

Fabrics, An Evaluation of Test Methods for Fulled (Northern New Eng- 
land Section) 

Fabrics, The Influence of ‘Ginning Conditions and Subsequent Fiber 
Preparations on Certain Properties of Cotton (Southeastern Section) 

Fabrics, The Influence of Various Additives on Soiling and Soil-Removal 
Characteristics of Knitted (Mid-West Section) me 

Fast Dyes on Cellulosic Fibers (Vickerstaff) 

Fiber Identification, What An Ultraviolet Reflectance Curve Can Tell 
About a Textile Material, Part I (Thomson, Lermond and Kenney) 

Fiber Preparations on Certain Properties of Cotton Fabrics, The Influence 
of Ginning Conditions and Subseque nt (Southeastern Section) 

Fiber-Reactive Dyestuffs, Remazol Colors—A Chemically New System of 
(Sommer) 

Fibers, Identification of Unknown Synthetic (Smith) : 

Filament Nylon with Acid Dyes, The Dyeing of (Bittles, Brooks, Ian- 
narone, and Lander}) . Sus 

Financia! Statements 

Finishes, Prevention of Wool Fabric Shrinkage with Polyamide -~Epoxide 
Resin (Pardo and O'Connell) oe 

Finishing, A Brief Look at Wash-Wear (Nuessle) 

Finishing Agent, A Practical Approach to the Evaluation of a (McDonald 
and Morrison) 

Finishing, Chelating Agents in Resin (Rhode Island Section) 

ow Elimination of Static Electricity from Textiles by Chemical 
(Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) 

Finishing of Textiles, Recent Developme nts in the Chemical (Fortess) 

Finishing Wastes and Domestic Sewage, Disposal of Combined Textile 
(Bogren) 

Frenchman Named O'Reilly 
stein)... 

Fulled Fabrics, An Evaluation of Test Methods for (Nort hern New veel 
land Section) 

Fungicide Testing, Devices and Tec hniques for Use in (Shapiro) 

Future of the Textile Industry, Research and the (Stevens). . 

FUTURE PAPERS : P98, P127, P311, P421, P457, 

GENERAL CALENDAR. 29, 72, P98, P127, 244, '285, 434, 472, 508, 

562, 602, 613, 674, 756, 817, 884, 906, 

Ginning Conditions and Subsequent Fiber Preparations on Certain Prop- 
erties of Cotton Fabrics, The Influence of (Southeastern Section) 

Glycerine From Fiber to Fabric—Part I1, With (Parolla and Draves) . 

Graphical Computation of Small Color Differences, Rapid (Simon and 
Goodwin) . : re 

Grease Wools Neutral, Se ouring (Hansen) . 

Greetings from the President (Linberg)........................... 

Griess—-A Hundred Years of His Diazo Reaction, Peter (Wilcox)... . 

Guaxaca, Spanish Red —Thiery de Menonville’s V oyage a (Edelstein) . 

Helmus Elected 15th AATCC President. 

High-Temperature (Pressurized) Microdyeoscope, a Studies 
with the (Millson)...... ; oneal Sich enwateaies 

Highlights of the Past Year (Wood). ; 

History in Textile Printing, Recent NINN ioc Sais scree ne 

HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION— 

Reports. . . P125, P275, P419, P420, P693, P743, 
Hydrophilic Fibers, ‘Carrier- -Assisted Dyeing of (Delaware Valley Section) 
“T Want to Return It Because . . . (Smith). . 

Identification of Dyestuff Classes on Dyed Natural ‘and Synthetic Fibers 
(New York Section) . 

Identification of Unknown Synthetic Fibers (Smith) . 

Industrial Laundering, Colorfastness of Textiles to (Smith) (AATCC 
Committee on Colorfastness to Washing) o 


Modern Bleaching 150 Years Ago (Edel- 
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DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Influence of Ginning Conditions and Subsequent Fiber Preparations on 
Certain Properties of Cotton Fabrics, The (Southeastern Section) 
Influence of Various Additives on Soiling "and Soil-Removal Characteris- 
tics of Knitted Fabrics (Mid-West Section) 
Insoluble Dyes in Printing, Some Considerations of the Azoic (Marian) 
Instruments, Automation with Process (Ridley) 
Instruments for Textile Processes, Recent Development in Electronic 
(Hosmer) . ‘ , 
INTER ALIA - 
February. . 
March. 
April. 
May 
June Jubilate. 
July Ditty... 
August Antiphon 
September Sonata 
October Opus... . 
November Note.. 
December Ditty ee 
Iron and Copper Contaminants on Cotton Degradation in Peroxide 
Knitted Fabrics, The Influence of Various Additives on Soiling and 


INTER NOS (Wood) 


Soil-Remova! Characteristics of (Mid-West Section) 
Bleaching, The Effect of (Southeastern Section). . 

Laundering, Colorfastness of Textiles to Industrial (Smith) (AATCC 
Committee on Colorfastness to Washing)... 

Laundering of CEU-Treated Wash-and-Wear C otton Fabrics, Resistance 
to Chlorine Damage in Home-Type (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner 
and Reid) 

—« of Woven Wool Fabrics in a Modern Home Washing Machine 

gt a rere see eee pe pees 

Laundering on C EU-Treated Cotton Fabrics, Effect of Commercial 
(Mazzeno, Kullman, Reinhardt and Reid) 

Laundering on Chlorine Retention and Crease Resistance of Cotton 
Finished with Dimethylol Ethylene Urea, Effect of (Bacon, Smith 
and Hughes) ’ 

Laundering Procedures in the ‘Commercial Laundry and in the Home 
(AATCC Committee on Dimensional Changes in Textile Fabrics) 

Laundering, Test for Dimensional Changes in Woven Fabrics in High- 
Temperature (Appel) 

Laundering, Wash an Wear Fabries 
Committee on Wash and Wear) 

Laxer before the Mid-West Section, Summary ‘of an Address by Gerald. 

Letter from the President of AATC IC, An Open.. 

Letter to Corporate Members, A. . ; fe 

Letters to the Editor. . 

Light Fading and the Tende ring Action ‘of Photosensitive Vat Dyes, 
Relation of the Effect of Resins on (Piedmont Section) 

Lightfastness of Dyed Shades, Chlorophyll Contamination of Wool and 
Its Effect on the (AATCC Committee on Continuous Wool Scouring 
Processes) ; ‘ 

Lightfastness of Selected Direct Colors on Cotton, Rayon and Cotton- 
Rayon Blends, The Study of (Delaware Valley Section) 

Lightfastness Testing, Effect of Atmospheric Contaminants on (Slavin) 
(AATCC Committee on Lightfastness) 

Lighting Factors to be Considered in Textile ¢ ‘olor Matching (Reese) 

List of New Products Developed Since November, 1957, Alphabetical. 

Literature, Technical . . (See Technical Literature) 

LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE STUDENT CHAPTER 

Report : ‘ 

Manufacture of Sodium Hypoe hlorite, An Automatic Unit for the Con- 
tinuous (Morton) 

Manufacturers of Textile Chemical Spec ialties, Important Notice to 

Matching, Lighting Factors to be Considered in Textile Color (Reese) . 

Mechanism of Dyeing Orlon 42 Acrylic Fiber, The (Vogel, DeBruyne one 
Zimmerman) . 

Mechanism of the Thermal Degradation of Cellulose, Recent Work on 
the (Laible). . , , 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS P18, P57, P95, P126, P162, 
P197, P234, P273, P310, P358, P388, P417, P456, P491, P523, P561, 

P588, P637, P661, P737, P809, P873, 

Membership, Elected to P20, P124, P274, P310, P358, P388, P417, 

P449, P491, P523, P561, P588, P637, P662, P776, 

Mercerization in Cotton, Determining the Presence of (AATCC Com- 
mittee on Mercerization) 

Mercerizing Penetrant, Pinonic Acid as a (Summers and Hedrick) 

2:1 Metal Complex Dyes, A Contribution to the Dyeing of Wool with 
(Egli and a er scar 

METROPOLITAN SECTION 

Reports P58, P160, P195, P357, P493, P494, P694, P773, P874, 

Microdyeoscope, Microscopic Studies with the High-Temperature (Pres- 
surized) (Millson) 

Microscopic Studies with the _— Temperature (Pressurized) Microdyeo- 
scope (Millson) 

MID-WEST SECTION 


“Appearance after Home (AATCC 


Reports . P94, P161, P194, P420, P495, 
Millson 15th Olney Medalist, Henry E ; 
Millson 15th Olney Medalist, Henry Edmond (Bowman) 


Millson Wins Olney Medal for 1958, Henry E 
Mixtures of Textile Waste and Domestic Sewage, Treatment of (Souther 
and . paugh) ae ; ’ 
NAMES THE NEWS 26, 70, 103, 171, 207, 248, 286, 324, 
366, 399, 432, 463, 503, 535, 570, 600, 642, 672, 700, 785, 818, 910, 
New England Interstate Waters, Pollution ¢ ‘ontrol of (Knox). 
NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 67, 138, 167, 249, 


281, 321, 365, 397, 532, 564, 
NEWS OF THE TRADE.. 24, 63, 99, 135, 165, 203, 245, 279, 317, 
363, 395, 427, 461, 497, 531, 563, 595, 639, 670, 698, 752, 781, 815, 
‘, 
NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 
Reports 
Nomination Notice . : 
Nonionic Surfactants, Textile A plications of (Gantz and Sumner). 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
RRR P19, P94, P125, P309, P419, P694, P774, P808, 
Notice, Nomination. P577, 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS P360, P590, P695, P744, P810, 
Notice to Manufacturers of Textile Chemical Specialties, Important 
Notice to Section Officials....... . 
Nuclear Energy — A New Tool for the Textile Industry (Rutherford) 
Nylon and Dacron Polyester Fiber Yarns, The Dyeing of (Hug) 
Nylon Carpet — Growth and Technology (Richardson and Lynch) 
Nylon with Acid Dyes, The Dyeing of Filament, (Bittles, Brooks, Ianna- 
rone, and Landerl)............. 
Olney Medal Award Candidates... _ P197, 
Olney Medal for 1958, Henry E Millson Wins 
15th Olney Medalist, Henry E Millson 
15th Olney Medalist, Henry Edmond Millson (Bowman) 
O'Reilly Modern Bleaching 150 Years Ago A Frenchman Named 
(Edelstein) . 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE AATCC P163, P242, P359, P375, 
P458, P589, P638, P696, 
Orlon 42 Acrylic Fiber, The Mechanism of Dyeing (Vogel, DeBruyne and 
IN rea cit a'w ble «im gcase ood «-uAce baad ke oak ewe 
Orlon Dye-Retarding Agents vs Chemical Structure, Efficiency of (Cohen 
and Endler) . 
PACIFIC NORTHW EST SEC TION- 
Reports. . 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
a Pere : oy. 
Papers, Future . .(See Future Papers) 
PATENT DIGEST (Wengraf) - 
Dyeing Nylon with Metallizable Azo Dyes in Presence of Copper Salts 
and Complex-Forming Organic Acids ‘ 
Durable Calender Effects—Nonvolatile Acetals Applied. . 
Stabilizing Cellulosic Fabries—Acetals Applied : 
Dyeability of Terephthalate Fibers Increased by Admixture of Isoph- 
thalate Esters to the Dope 
Improving Fastness of Direct Dyeings 
Water-soluble Sulfates 
Crease- and Shrinkproofing Effects— 
with Dialdehydes ; 
Solvent Solutions of Metallic Soaps—-Gluconic Acid as Viscosity Reduc- 
ing Agent. 5 
Bleaching of Cotton Goods—Solvent Treatment Followed by Desizing 
and Bleaching 


P241, P394, 


P418,P689, 


Quaternized Polyamines plus 


Condensates of Pentaerythritol 


Water-repellent Fabric—Dispersions of Oxydimethylene-Bis-Acyl- 
amides ee - 

Hydrophobing of Textiles—Organosilicones plus Zirconium Com- 
pounds. 


Stabilizing Re ge nerated-Cellulosic Te Xxtiles by "Re acting with a Higher 
Ketene Dimer 
Dyeing Polyacrylonitrilic 
amine Solutions ; 
Embossed Calendar Effects—Shrinking Resin-Preprinted Fabrics 
Flame- and Waterproof Finish—Metal Salts plus Hexamethylene 
Tetramine Exposed to Ultra Red Radiation 
Flame-resistant Washfast Effects—Guanylmelamine Pyrophosphate 
Applied : 
Dyeing Glass Fibers Alkylalkoxy 
Silanes 
Apparatus for Continuous Dyeing and Finishing of Pile Fabrics 
Shrink- and Creaseproofing Textiles—Mixtures of Polyepoxides and 
Polymethylol-substituted Nitrogen Compounds 
Permanent Finishes—Cellulose Esterified or Etherified with U nsaturated 
Chains in Two Steps 
Shrinkproofing Regenerated Cellulose— Alkoxymethylene Quaternary 
Compounds Applied 
Discharge of Vat-Dyed Fabrics 
to Standard Reducing Paste 
Pigment Dyeing or Printing 
Solutions ; 
Antistatic Treatment 
sions. 
Vat Dyeing ‘and Printing 
in Reduction 
Polyester Fabrics Dyed with Metallizable Azo Dyes 
ation Compounds Applied 
Dyeing with Prec ipitate »d Metal Oxides—Heat Aftertreatment 
Ice-Color Pastes Containing Diazo Amino Compounds— Neutral Steam 
Development 
Dyeing Polyester Fibers with Hydroxy ‘anthraquinone Ss 
Flameproofing—— Haloalkyl-Alkeny] Phosphonate: S 
Flameproof Textiles—Halonitrides of Phosphorus 
Ammonia 
Dyeing of Polyacrylic Fibers 
Phenylphenols : 
Embossing and Coloring Fabrics 
Thermoplastic Resins Used 
High-Temperature Va’ Dyeing 
drosulfite Bath 
Wrinkle-Resistant Fabrics 
with Formaldehyde 
Hydrophobing of Textiles 
basic acids and waxes ; 
Hydrophobing of Textiles— Methylolmelamine impregnation followed 
by organosilicone treatment 
Emulsions for Waterproofing 
Resin-Finished Cellulosic Fabrics 
chlorine treatment avoided 
Antistatic and Rewetting Agents 
polyhydric alcohols ; : : 
Dyeing of Polyacrylic Fibers—-Cupric salts and naphthols combined 
Creaseproofing of Textiles—Soft hand on starch-sized fabrics 
Antistatic Treatment— Polymeric quaternary ammonium compounds 
Dyeing of Polyacrylic-Cellulose Ester Fiber Blends—-N-compounds 
added to cuprous ion dyebaths.... ‘ 
Embossed Pigment Printing Effects—Paste containing metal] driers 
applied.... 
Acid Dyeing of Wool with Certain Metal ¢ ‘omplex Azodyes 
oxide condensates as assistants. . 
Flameproofing of Textiles—-Phosphorus-containing amino resins 
Flameproofing of Textiles— Treatment with polymers of dialkenylmono- 
chloromethane phosphonates 
Plissé Effects by applying hydroxymethylated imidazolidone and 
printing with shrinking agents 
Dyeing of Acrylonitrile Fibers—Condensate of furfury] derivatives and 
phenol as assistant 
Emulsion for Pigment Printing 
Polyfunctional Compounds 
Gas-Fading Inhibitors—-Cyanoalkylated 
N-Compounds 
Gas-Fading Inhibitors 
Antistatic Treatment of Synthetic Fibers 
zene Sulfonates 
Carpet Decorating Device-—Color Soaked up on Defined Areas 
Penetrant, Pinonic Acid As a Mercerizing (Summers and Hedrick) 
Peroxide Bleaching, The Effect of Iron and Copper Contaminants on 
Cotton Degradation in (Southeastern Section) 
Peter Griess—A Hundred Years of His Diazo Reaction (Wilcox) 
Piece Goods, The Colorimetric Properties of White Cotton (Shanley) 
PIEDMONT SECTION 
Reports ; P161, P524, P690, P773, P739, 
Pigment Sales to Textile Production, The Relationship of Dye and 
(Werner and Berger) 
Pinoniec Acid as a Mercerizing Penetrant (Summers and Hedrick) 
Pleating, Colorfastness to (AATCC Committee on Colorfastness to Pleat- 
ing) 
Pollution ¢ ‘ontrol of New England Interstate Waters (Knox) 


Material—Pretreatment with Hydroxy]- 


Impregnat ing Color-Pigmented 


Vinyl Pyrrholidone Polymers Added 
Dyes Fixed by Regenerated Viscose 
Lanolin Deposited on the Fibers from Emul- 
Metal Powders for Developing Hydrogen 


Metal Coordin- 


Reacted with 
Reaction Products of Cupric Salts and 
Mixtures of Thermosetting and 
Magnesium Ions Introduced in Hy- 
Diurea 


Reaction Product of Acetylene 


Aluminum alcoholates reacted with mono- 


Also for mothproofing treatments 


Combination of hydroxyamines and 


Ethylene 


Protective Colloids Reacted with 
Amines of Heterocyclic 
3 


Esters of Hydroxyalkylamines 
Applying Pentahalo Ben- 
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P79 
539 
P445 


P775 


442 
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P943 
P477 


Polyamide-Epoxide Resin Finishes, Prevention of Wool Fabric Shrinkage 
with (Pardo and O’Connell). .. . 

Polyester Fiber Yarns, The Dyeing of Nylon and Dacron (Hug) 

President, Greetings from the (Linberg) . . 

President of AATCC, An Open Letter from the 

President’s Address (Linberg) 

Prevention of Wool Fabric Shrinkage with Polyamide-Epoxide Resin 
Finishes (Pardo and O’Connell) Sere 

Printing, Recent History in Textile (Wood) 

Printing, Some C onsiderations of the Azoic Insoluble Dyes in (Marian) 

Printing with Emulsions (Greene) 

Process Instruments, Automation with (Ridley) 

Processes, Recent Developments in Electronic Instruments for Textile 
(Hosmer) F : 

Processing C hemicals, Textile (Be orge r) 

Processing of Arnel/Cotton Blends by Cotton Dyehouse Procedures 
(Schoeneberg, Ward and Warner). 

*roduction, The Relationship of Dye and Pigment Sales to Textile (Wer- 
ner and Berger) cae ee 

Products and Developments, New (See New Products and 
Developments) 

Products Developed since November, 1957, Alphabetical List of New 

Properties of Cotton Fabrics, The Influence of Ginning Conditions and 
Subsequent Fiber Preparations on Certain (Southeastern Section) 

Properties of White Cotton Piece Goods, The Colorimetric (Shanley) 

Public Relations Triangle, Three Sides to the (Eubanks) 

Radiochemical Laboratory, Establishing a (Berstein) P297, 

Rapid Graphical Computation of Small Color Differences (Simon and 
Goodwin) 

Rayon, and Cotton-Rayon Blends, The Study of Lightfastne: ss of Selected 
Direct Colors on Cotton, (De jaware Valley Section) 

Reactive Dyes and Practical Experience in Their Application, Some 
Aspects of Cellulose (Schlaeppi) 

Reactive Dyestuffs in the Dyeing of Cellulosic Textiles (Fox) 

Reactive Dyestuffs, Remazol Colors—A Chemically New System of Fiber- 
(Sommer) ‘ Terre cae 

Reflectance Curve Can Tell About a Textile Material, Part I—Fiber 
Identification, What an Ultraviolet (Thomson, Lermond and Kenney) 

Relation of the Effect: of Resins on Light Fading and the Tendering 
Action of Photosensitive Vat Dyes (Piedmont Section) 

Relationship of Dye and, Pigment Sales to Textile Production, The (Wer- 
ner and Berger) 

Remazol Colors—A Chemically New System of Fiber-Reactive Dyestuffs 
(Sommer). . 

Report of Independent Public Accountants 

Research and the Future of the Textile Industry ‘(Stevens)........ 

Research on Dyeing of Cyanoethylated Fibers (Waibel) 

Resin Finishes, Prevention of Wool Fabric Shrinkage with Polyamide- 
Epoxide ( Pardo and O’C onnell).. . . ‘ 

Resin Finishing, Chelating Agents in (Rhode Island Section) 

Resin-Treated Cotton Fabrics, Wet-Soiling Studies on (Mazzeno, Kull- 
man, Reinhardt, Moore and Reid) 

Resins for White Cotton Fabrics, Wash-Wear (Borghetty) 

Resins on Light Fading and the Tendering Action of Photosensitive Vat 
Dyes, Relation of the Effect of (Piedmont Section) 

Resistance to Chlorine Damage in Home-Type Laundering of CEU- 
Treated Wash-and-Wear Cotton Fabrics (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, 
Fenner and Reid)... 

Resistance to Wetting (Alternative Dynamic Immersion Absorption Test) 
(AATCC Committee on Water Resistance of Fabrics) 

RHODE ISLAND SECTION-———— 

Reports P125, P241, P357, P419, P692, 
Sales to Textile Production, The Re Jationship of Dye and Pigment (Wer- 
ner and Berger) 

Scouring Grease Wools Ne utral (Hansen) 

Scroll, AATCC President Receives 

Section Officials, Notice to 

Semimicroquantitative Analysis of C opper 8-Quinolinolate (Baskin, Bub- 
ernak, Reynolds, Oakes and Lyster) 

Sewage, Combined Treatment—Bleachery Waste and Domestic (Brown). 

Sewage, Disposal of Combined Textile Finishing Wastes and Domestic 
(Bogren) 

Sewage, Treatment of Mixtures of Textile Waste and Domestic (Souther 
and Alspaugh) ; 

Shrinkage with Polyamide-Epoxide Resin Finishes, Prevention of Wool 
Fabric (Pardo and O'Connell) 

Small Color Differences, Rapid Graphical Computation of (Simon and 
Goodwin) 

Sodium Hypochlorite, An 
ture of (Morton) 
Soil-Removal Characteristics of Knitted Fabrics, The Influence of Vari- 

ous Additives on Soiling and (Mid-West Section) 

Soiling and Soil-Removal Characteristics of Knitted Fabrics, The Influ- 
ence of Various Additives on (Mid-West Section) 

Solubility of Dyes, The Determination of the (Capponi) 

SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 

Reports 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Reports P20, P241, P356, P691, P743, 

Southeastern Section, Address before the (Linberg) 

20th Southern Textile Exposition 

Spanish Red, Thiery de Menonville’s Voyage A Guaxaca (Edelstein) 

Standards, Discussion of Wash-and-Wear or Easy-Care Testing Methods 
and (Stass) 

Statements, Financial 

Static Electricity from Textiles by Chemical Finishing, Elimination of 
(Valko, Tesoro and Ginilewicz) 

Statistical Approach in Developing Test Methods, The (Switlyk) 

Strength and Abrasion Resistance, Aftermercerization of Wrinkle-Re- 
sistant Cottons for Improved (Reinhardt, Kullman, Moore and Reid) 

Structure, Efficiency of Orlon Dye-Retarding Agents vs Chemical (Cohen 
and Endler) ; 

Study of Lightfastness of Selected Direct Colors on Cotton, Rayon and 
Cotton-Rayon Blends, The (Delaware Valley Section) 

Substrate, Suspending Action by Detergents in the Absence of (Harris) 

Surfactants, Textile Applications of Nonionic (Gantz and Sumner) 

Suspending Action by Detergents in the Absence of Substrate (Harris) 

Symposium on Wash and Wear 

Synthetic Fibers and Blends, The Continuous Dyeing of (lannarone and 
Wygand) 

Synthetic Fibers, Identification of Unknown (Smith) 

TCR Subcommittees Exhibit at Chicago, Sixteen 

Tear Tests, A Comparison of Fabric (Steele) 

TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 

194th Meeting. . 

195th Meeting 

196th Meeting 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Automatic Unit for the Continuous Manufac- 


P94, P275, P492, P588, 


29, 72, 172, 284, 433, 536, 569, 602, 
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P157 
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P267 
P39 
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P265 
675 


P333 


P797 


P299 
P509 


P39 


505 
P687 


P743 


P480 
P333 
105 
372 
P933 


P933 
673 


P689 


P772 
P925 
667 
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P888 
P96 


P403 
P628 


P758 





Technical Papers, Abstracts of Technical 

Techniques for Use in Fungicide Testing, Devices and (Shapiro) 

Technology, Emulsions in Textile (Becher) 

Tendering Action of Photosensitive Vat Dyes, Relation of the Effect of 
Resins on Light Fading and the (Piedmont Section) 

Test for Dimensional My hanges in Woven Fabrics in High-Temperature 
Laundering (Ap 

Test Methods for pried Fabrics, | An Evaluation of (Northern New Eng- 
land Section)......... 

Test Methods, The Statistical Approach in Developing (Switlyk) 

Testing, Devices and Techniques for Use in Fungicide (Shapfro) 

Testing, Effect of Atmospheric Contaminants on Lightfastness (Salvin) 
(AATCC Committee on Lightfastness) . 

Testing Methods and Standards, Discussion of Wash-and-Wear or Easy- 
Care (Stass) : 

Testing of Textiles with the Accelerotor, (AATCC 
Committee on Resistance to Abrasion) 

Tests, A Comparison of Fabric Tear (Steele) 

Thermal Degradation of Cellulose, Recent Work on the Mechanism of the 
(Laible) . ; 

Thermal Treatments on the Dyeability of Thermoplastic Yarns, The 
Effect of (Piedmont Section) 

Thermoplastic Yarns, The Effect of Thermal Treatments on the Dye- 
ability of (Piedmont Section) 

Today, The Challenge of (Millson) 

Tool for the Textile Industry, Nuclear Energy —-A New (Rutherford) 

Treatment—Bleachery Waste and Domestic Sewage, Combined (Brown) 

Treatment of Mixtures of Textile Waste and Domestic Sewage (Souther 
and Alspaugh)... . ‘ 

Trends in the Textile Industry, Chemical (Harris) 

Triangle, Three Sides to the Public Relations (Eubanks) 
Ultraviolet Reflectance Curve Can Tell About a Textile Material. Part I 
Fiber Identification, What An (Thomson, Lermond and Kenney). 
Unit for the Continuous Manufacture of Sodium Hypochlorite, An Auto- 
matic (Morton) ‘ seats wale -aalte 

— ences in Wool Dyeing, Effect of Dye and Acid ( (Skinkle) . . 

VatyDyes, Relation ‘of the Effect of Resins on Light Fading and the Ten- 

dering Action of Photosensitive (Piedmont Section) 

Wash-and-Wear Cotton Fabrics, Resistance to Chlorine Damage in Home- 
Type Laundering of CEU- Tre sated (Reinhardt, Mazzeno, Fenner and 
Reid) ‘ ; ; 

Wash and Wear Fabrics— Appearance after Home Laundering (AATCC 
Committee on Wash and Wear) 


Abrasion (Cooke) 


956 AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


P719 
73 
P548 
P39 
P213 
P149 
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P888 


P679 
143 
173 

P853 
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P805 

P410 

P489 

P480 

P263 

P157 
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291 


P39 


Wash-and-Wear or Easy-Care Testing Methods and Standards, Dis- 
cussion of (Stass) 

Wash and Wear, Symposium on 

Wash-Wear Finishing, A Brief Look at (Nuessle) 

Wash-Wear Resins for White Cotton Fabrics (Borghetty) 

Washing Machine, —- " of Woven Wool Fabric in a Modern Home 
(Bogaty and Harris) ; eae ete 

WASHINGTON SECTION 

Reports... ... 

Waste and Domestic Sewage, ‘Combined Treatment Bleachery (Brown). 

Waste and Domestic Sewage, Treatment of Mixtures of Textile (Souther 
and Alspaugh) 

Wastes and Domestic Sewage, 
(Bogren).... 

Waters, Pollution (¢ control of New E ngland Interstate (Knox) 

Wear Out Clothes?, Does Drycleaning (Lyle) ; 

WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 

Reports... . P58, P125, P161, P196, P419, P492, P743, 

Wet-Soiling Studies on Resin-Treated Cotton Fabrics (Mazze eno, Kull- 
man, Reinhardt, Moore and Reid) 

Wetting ‘(Alternative Dynamic Immersion Absorption Test), Resistance 
to (AATCC Committee on Water Resistance of Fabrics) 

What an Ultraviolet Reflectance Curve Can Tell about a Textile Ma- 
terial. Part I—-Fiber Identification (Thomson, Lermond, and Kenney) 

Wool and Its Effect on the Lightfastness of Dyed Shades, Chlorophyll 
Contamination of (AATCC Committee on Continuous Wool Scour- 
ing Processes). . . 

Wool-Dyeing, Effect of Dye ‘and Acid Valances in (Skinkle) 

Wool Fabric Shrinkage with Polyamide-Epoxide Resin Finishes, Pre- 
vention of (Pardo and O'Connell) 

Wool Fabrics in a Modern Home Washing Machine, 
(Bogaty and Harris) 

Wool with 2:1 Metal Complex Dyes, A Contribution to the Dyeing of 
(Egli and Walther) 

Wools Neutral, Scouring Grease (Hansen) 

Woven Fabrics (Excluding Wool), Dimensional Changes in (AATCC 
Committee on Dimensional Changes in Textile Fabrics) 

Woven Fabrics in High-Temperature Laundering, Test for Dime nsional 
Changes in (Appel) 

Woven Wool Fabrics in a Modern Home Washing Machine, Laundering of 
(Bogaty and Harris) 

Year, Highlights of the Past (Wood) 

Zefran and Blends Containing Zefran, Dyeing of (Messer) 


Disposal of Combined Textile Finishing 


Laundering of Woven 


P19, P195, P241, P308, P694, 
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P509 
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